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URING the past couple of years the manufacture 
and sale of De Laval “Air-Tight” Milk Clarifiers 
have been restricted almost solely to replacements. In a 
few special cases, however, where their greater sediment 
removing efficiency has been urgently required, these ma- 
chines have been released in small numbers for use in the 
manufacture of spray-dried whole milk and in the manu- 
facture of cheddar cheese. 


In both of these new services the “Air-Tight” Clarifier 
has proved that it can end troubles caused by foreign mat- 


ter, cells and other materials which cannot be satisfactorily 
removed from milk by other methods — just as the “‘Air- 
Tight” Clarifier had earlier proved its indispensability in 
the processing of fluid milk in connection with either 
short-time or 30-minute pasteurizing systems and in the 
production of homogenized milk. 


Due to improved manufacturing schedules, more “‘Air- 
Tight” Clarifiers are now available for all these services 
. and for others which are being investigated. 


®@ Write for catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St.,San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

















The frame is of heavy gauge, hot rolled steel, com- 
pletely reinforced and electrically welded throughout. 
It is strong, rigid and durable. 


Designed for both wire and wood cases, 


Bottom is open to allow full circulation of air for 
fast cooling of milk. 


Equipped with GIRTON ROLL-RITE CASTERS, one 
of the finest casters’ made. 


. Caster swivel equipped with STAINLESS STEEL balls. 
. The Double Level Raceways with extra long ball race 
provide “full floating’ action and maximum ease of 
swiveling. More than 60% of the ball bearings are 
under load at all times, thus taking thrust loads with 
minimum of shock. The raceways are hardened and 
cadmium plated to resist wear and rust. 
. Raceways are lubricated through positive pressure 
Zerk type fitting, assuring complete lubrication to all 
moving parts, 
. The wheel is of Atlasite, a composition of great wear- 
Ready for immediate shipment on receipt of orders ing quality. Quiet, easy-rolling and will not mar the 
1 Stack—for standard bottle cases only * finest floors. : : 
2 Stack—sizes for either standard or square 5. The wheel bearing is of compressed powdered iron. 
ESE EERE ae, This new technical development gives a bearing that 
3 Stack—sizes for either standard or square is particularly suited for milk plant uae. 2 
bottle cases ...... 10.99 . The spanner bushing in the wheel bearing is harden- 
Roll-Rite Caster . ed and cadmium plated for maximum wear and rust 


resistance, Zerk type positive pressure lubrication is 
F. O. B. Millville. provided on axle, 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILLVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plant-“Jested Equipment “For The Wodern Dairy 
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Our 26 years’ experience, plus modern 
equipment and Scientific Control Labora- 
tory tests is your premium-free insurance 
policy of uniformity, durability and 
returnability of Liosrty glass containers. 


Among the many unseen qualities in 
Liberty Bottles are the clarity, color. 
temper and toughness of the glass; the 
strength to withstand the excessive in- 
ternal pressures, thermal or heat shock 
and the sharp impact of rough handling. 


The accompanying photographs of hori- 
zontal and vertical sections of a Liberty 
bottle dissected in our laboratory disclose 
some of the features of Liberty Quality 
Bottles. 











LIBERTY QUALITY 








Redarnabte 


Perfect matching rings insure 
close fitting cap seats on the 
finishes of Liberty Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Careful selection and accurate 
control of raw materials insure 
quality glass especially suited 
for milk bottles. 


Scientific mixing and melting 
of materials insure Liberty's 
famed glass color. 


Controlled quantity of molten 
glass formed in precision 
made moulds insures bottles 
of uniform height, diameter, 
weight and accurate capacity. 


Bottles are moulded properly 
for uniform vertical and hori- 
zontal distribution of glass 
and scientifically annealed to 
guarantee maximum strength. 


Uniform sidewall thickness 
gives consistently strong 
strain-free glass. 


The Murgatroyd Band, the 
juncture between the sidewall 
and bottom of the bottle, is 
scientifically engineered to 
give added strength to with- 
stand the heavy impact im- 
posed upon the ‘“‘heel’’ of the 
milk bottle. 


--- 1918 
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Final Farm Goals Established 


WEA Calls For Over-all 3% Production Increase During 1945—Wants Expanded Milk 
Flow—Agricultural Leaders Fear Results of Greatly Broadened Farm Labor Draft 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Generally 
W increased agricultural production 

goals for 1945 were announced 
here recently by War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones. Calling on the nation’s 
farmers for a continuation of all-out food 
and feed production efforts, the WFA 
head issued the final requirements 
schedule built up from the total of State 
goals recommended by farmers, farm 
leaders and State agricultural officials, 
whose findings were arrived at in a series 
of State and regional meetings held dur- 
ing the fall and early winter. 


Basis of goals for individual products 
was the preliminary recommendation 
for 1945 by WFA in mid-November. 


Total 1945 crop acreage goal foots ‘up 
to 363,635,000 acres, which is nearly 3 
per cent above the 1944 estimated 
planting. 

Want More Milk 


Increased milk production is demand- 
ed in the final figures, which call for a 
1945 flow of 120,582,000,000 Ibs., 582,- 
000,000 Ibs. above the initial recom- 
mendation and topping the estimated 
1944 production of 119,200,000,000 Ibs. 


Because of recent changes in require- 
ments, WFA has finally set 1945 egg 
production as 10 per cent above the pre- 
liminary goal, or a total of 4,350,000,000 
dozen. This represents a smaller decrease 
from last year’s record estimated volume 
than had at first been anticipated. 


Total 1945 chicken production is 
placed at 745,800,000 birds, which is 
above the initial WFA proposal and ap- 
proximates the estimated 1944 volume. 

Materially increased cattle slaughter- 
ing and a sharp increase in pig produc- 
tion are called for in the final schedule. 
WFA has announced the extension of the 
hog price support period to March 31, 
1946. 


Record Appropriations Sought 


Under the Administration’s budget 
transmitted to Congress January 9th, a 


record appropriation was requested for 
benefits to farmers and governmental 
foodstuffs purchasing for lend-lease and 
overseas relief needs, the total requested 
being $4,227,000,000. 


President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
grant the Department of Agriculture 
$2,227,000,000 for food purchasing, farm 
benefit payments loans to farmers, re- 
search activities and expenses of the 
WFA. This is in addition to the hold- 
over request before Congress for a 
$2,000,000,000 increase in the borrow- 
ing power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, mainly for farm price support 
programs designed to encourage maxi- 
mum production. 


Projected expenditures for the 1946 
fiscal year include: 


Lend-lease food and farm products, 
$1,200,000,000; food purchases for for- 
eign relief, $400,000,000; payments to 
farmers for using recommended soil con- 
servation practices, $300,000,000; pay- 
ments to farmers for complying with 
provisions of the sugar control act, $48,- 
446,000; for school lunch and school 
milk programs, $50,000,000; for relief 
grants to low-income farmers, $23,000,- 
000; for agricultural research, $44,175,- 
000; for forest service, 33,717,000; and 
for work of the soil conservation service, 
$29,754,000. 


Farm Labor Draft Causes Alarm 


Dairy and poultry industry members 
and farm leaders generally are in many 
cases expressing grave concern over the 
handicaps against reaching the required 
food production goals which may follow 
the Selective Service Administration and 
War Man Power Commission’s actions 
reclassifying critical and essential work- 
ers under the Administration’s general 
“work-or-fight” program now being ac- 
tively pressed. 


WEA issued January 16th an entire 
new list of 35 essential activities split up 
into “critical” and “essential” categories. 





Included in the “critical” list WMC has 
placed processing operations in the pro- 
duction of dairy products and eggs. 
However, poultry packing and slaughter- 
ing is placed among the merely “essen- 
tial” group. 


Selective Service officials lately have 
asserted that half of the country’s farm 
workers under 26 will be inducted by 
July 1st. The Director of Selective Serv- 
ice has called upon local draft boards to 
re-examine all farm deferred men from 
18 to 25, of which there are an estimated 
360,000 in the country. 


Influence of this widespread drafting 
of farm help on ability of the country’s 
dairy, poultry and egg producers to 
reach the goals set is viewed with seri- 
ous concern. 


Holman Issues Warning 


Urging that Selective Service follow 
to the letter present laws exempting 
essential farm workers and that present 
standards of deferment be maintained, 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, today warned in a letter to all 
Congressmen that a full scale drafting 
of workers in the 18-25 age class from 
dairy farms would cut 1945 milk pro- 
duction by as much as 5 billion pounds. 


“Dairy farmers are worried over the 
recent directive for the reclassification 
and induction of farm workers,” Holman 
said. “If local draft boards are not 
stampeded into overlooking provisions of 
the present law and if they hold to pres- 
ent standards of deferment, there is no 
cause for concern. But if the dairy in- 
dustry is to be further drained of essen- 
tial workers, it will irreparably cripple 
our efforts which last year produced 20 
billion pounds of milk products for the 
armed forces and our allies and cared 
for our civilian needs as well. 


Dairymen Hard Pressed 


“No segment of American agricul- 
ture is more hard-pressed by manpower 





shortages than the dairy industry, milk 
producers cannot depend on prisoners, 
imported labor, or unskilled workers. 
The implication that food production 
can be left entirely to older men, and 
to women, is entirely unwarranted in 
the dairy field. The brunt of the heavi- 
est farm work is borne by younger men— 
which alone makes possible the fullest 
utilization of the energies of women, 
children and older men in lighter tasks. 


“Army spokesmen have told us that 
at no time have their working inventories 
of dairy products been as high as they 
had hoped. We submit that our war- 
time efforts should not be further 
crippled.” 


Under the Tydings Amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, Holman pointed 
out, draft boards are directed to exempt 
essential agricultural workers. Although 
the standards of deferment are left to 
local determination, the Selective Service 
System has recommended under its farm 
work unit formula the deferment of all 
farm workers doing 16 units of work 
per year. 


SALES QUOTAS UNCHANGED 


Announcement was made January 30th 
by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting Area, that quotas regulating sales 
within the area during February -have 
been established at the same level in 
effect during the past two months. The 
quotas, which were recommended by the 
Industry Advisory Committee of the 
Metropolitan district, are fluid milk, 105 
per cent; cream, 85 per cent; by-prod- 
ucts, 100 per cent. 

Base period for establishing quotas is 
the average daily sale of each individual 
handler during June, 1943. No dealer 
under the order is permitted to transfer 
unused quotas from one product to 
another. 


—-——>-o____ 


MILKING MACHINE ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—Portable milking 
machines may be made with rubber tires 
less than 2% inches in cross section, WPB 
announced recently. The type of tires 
required for portable milking machines 
is not produced with tire-making facili- 
ties and is not considered a “tire” by 
the Rubber Bureau, WPB said. 

Amendment to the Farm Machinery 
Order, L-257, adds portable milking ma- 
chines to the list of farm equipment 
exempted from the prohibition on manu- 
facture of equipment with rubber tires. 
It also clarifies the exemption for items 
requiring tires mounted on wheel rims 
of specified sizes by limiting tires to the 
farm mplement type (not automotive). 
Permitted wheel rims are 15, 16, 18, 20 
and 21 inches in diameter. 
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Delivery Boycott 


Certified Milk of Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratories Held Up in Effort to 
Unionize Employes 


Boycott by union milk drivers, which 


. cut off delivery of all but a small quantity 


of the certified milk produced by the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, Inc., of 
Plainsboro, New Jersey, was called off 
on January 23rd. The stop of deliveries, 
in effect for a two-weeks’ period, had 
been called by Local 680, Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Union, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate, in support of a movement 
to unionize employes of the Walker- 
Gordon concern. 


Termination of the boycott followed 
agreement between company and union 
officials to begin negotiations for a 
contract. 


Caused Wide Concern 


The boycott caused widespread con- 
cern, because of its serious implications, 
among all elements in the country’s agri- 
culture, and likewise among legislative 
officials in Washington. 


It was feared that if the position of 
the union in the Walker-Gordon case 
should ultimately prevail, any workers 
handling machinery of any type, such as 
milking machines, etc., would be deemed 
an industrial worker and as such a candi- 
date for union organization. 


Senator George D. Aiken, Vermont 
Republican, asserted that “if a precedent 
to this effect is set up as a result of the 
Walker-Gordon boycott, and such prece- 
dent is upheld, it would mean that sev- 
eral hundred thousand dairy farmers in 
the United States would be forced to 
become members of and pay dues to the 
Teamsters Union in order to get their 
milk to market.” 


Holman Issues Warning 


Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, issued the following warning: 

“Organizers and officials of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters Union 
are invading fields foreign to their juris- 
diction when they assume that they have 
the right to organize any person—wheth- 
er labor, tenant, or owner—who handles 
a milking machine on a dairy farm. 


“If this is to be their policy, dairy 
farmers will meet them and fight them 
on this issue. 


“Milking machines are used on hun- 
dreds of thousands of dairy farms. They 
are taking the place of men who went 
to war, and are helping those who lack 
the physical strength and experience to 
milk by hand. They have been a tre- 
mendous factor in helping farmers main- 


tain record levels of production in the 
face of the manpower drain. Attempts 
to organize the operators of farm machin- 
ery—whether they run tractors or milking 
machines—not only ignore the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but can 
have no other result than to cripple the 
farmers’ war production efforts.” 


ee ee ee 


BUTTER QUESTIONNAIRE 


Chicago, Ill—In recent conferences 
between the OPA and members of the 
butter industry, says the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange in a January 30th state- 
ment, the question of amending the pres- 
ent butter regulations by the adoption 
of a one-price plan or a two-price plan 
has been freely discussed. 

Because of the fact that the views of 
the butter producers were not definitely 
known, the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
decided to send out a questionnaire on 
the subject. In doing this the Exchange 
felt that, without any selfish interest, it 
could serve the butter producers by 
securing an expression from them and 
submitting same to the OPA. 


The Exchange believes that any 
amendment to the butter regulations 
should be one that can be easily enforced 
and one that the entire butter industry 
can aid in enforcing. 

The questionnaire was sent to 4300 
creameries in the United States, and a 
total of 1476 replies has been received. 
Of these 1476 replies—1132 favor the 
adoption of the one-price plan, while 344 
favor the adoption of the two-price plan. 

“This overwhelming vote in favor of 
the one-price plan, tabulated by states, 
has been reported to the OPA,” says the 
Exchange. “In view of the opinion shown 
in the industry, it would seem that the 
one-price plan should be put into effect.” 

——————— —__ 


HOOD VETERAN RETIRES 


Edward Towne, who has been plant 
superintendent of the Newport, Vt., 
branch of H. P. Hood and Sons, Inc., 
since 1918 and an employee since 1909, 
retired from active duty on January 1. 

Mr. Towne became associated with 
this plant in the days when only five 
men were employed to handle the vol- 
ume of 20,000 pounds of milk per day. 
Recent production of 350,000 pounds 
daily has been reached, with more than 
50 employees. 


- 


L. W. LONG DEAD 





Newark, N. J.—Leroy W. Long, man- 
ager of the Newark Milk & Cream Co., 
with headquarters at 26 Bridge St., died 
here suddenly on January 29th. Mr. 
Long had a wide circle of friends in the 
fluid milk industry of the Newark area. 
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Rigors of Winter 
Teri YEAR the east has suffered one 


of its most severe spells of winter 

weather, all records for snowfall and 
low temperatures of many years standing 
being smashed into a cocked hat, and 
with it severe hardships have naturally 
been imposed upon the milk trade, 
among many others, both in respect to 
procurement and distribution. 


Trucks and trailers in making their 
long hauls through heavy snows and 
drifted highways suffered unusual 
strains, and unusual hardships were 
endured by the haulers. For the men 
on the wholesale and retail delivery 
routes, too, the storms brought discom- 
fort, heavy going and extra long hours. 
The scene portrayed on the front cover 
of this issue of the “Review’—generously 
supplied by Borden’s Moores & Ross 
division in Columbus, Ohio—shows just 
one instance of a company’s retail route- 
man steadfastly making his rounds 
through the slush and snow, and turning 
to Old Dobbin for necessary help in 
doing the job. 


The words of Herodotus, ancient his- 
torian, “Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds,” so widely known as the 
motto of the postal service,. are equally 
appropriate to the routeman of the highly 
efficient milk distributing industry. 


Furthering Essential Research 
Cee significance can be attached 


to the announcements, mentioned 

on another page of this issue of the 
“Review,” that the Michigan State Col- 
lege Experiment Station has been named 
the beneficiary of two substantial grants 
for study, one by the American Dairy 
Association and the other by Swift & 
Company. The purpose of the ADA 
grant is to conduct research in the field 
of nutrition, specifically in relation to 
dairy products. That by Swift and Com- 
pany is to be used in carrying forward 
a project relating to quality improve- 


ment of milk and cream for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


Spokesmen for Michigan State College 
and the organizations that made these 
awards possible heartily agree that there 
is real need for additional careful study 
along the lines indicated. While the 
grants themselves do foot up to consider- 
able sums of money, they unquestionably 
will eventually prove to represent but a 
small fraction of the ultimate benefits 
that will be derived by dairy farmers, 
processors and consumers, brought about 
by greater knowledge of the nutritive 
value of dairy products, and of new 
techniques in farm methods to improve 
the quality of milk and cream for manu- 
facturing uses. 


With an eye to the post-war period 
when the dairy industry inevitably will 
be faced with intensified competition, 
grants of this nature must be viewed as 
concrete expressions of far-sightedness by 
their donors. Broadening of this type 
of research must be realized if the dairy 
field is to keep its proper place as leader 
in our agricultural economy, and if na- 
tional well-being is to be built up 
through the essential extension and ex- 
pansion of nutritional knowledge and 
technological practices. 


Timely Seasonal Advice 


N AN aarticle prepared especially for 
[ mit plant operators Dr. J. C. Mar- 

quardt, widely-known specialist of the 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, proffers this timely 
advice as to means for the prevention 
of freezing of milk: 


“The emphasis which is placed upon 
the proper cooling of milk is justified. To 
keep milk from freezing during severe 
cold weather is equally important. In 
some sections this problem covers. a 
period of sixty days. 


Insulated cooling tanks can be used 
during cold weather to prevent milk 
from freezing. The tanks should be 
drained and the refrigeration shut off. 
All precautions regarding the disconnect- 


ing of the cooling unit should be fol- 
lowed. When the temperature is at 10 
deg. F. or lower, it is safe to place the 
milk into the cans and into the insulated 
drained tank following the milking. Cool- 
ing will be achieved, and freezing will 
be prevented. The lid of the tank should 
be closed, whenever milk is in the tank. 


“When a tank is not available, a com- 
partment can be used being built with 
insulated board. One of the six sides 
can be used as a lid. 


“A can of air-cooled milk freezes 
quickly when subject to air currents. 
Avoid placing cans of milk in drafty 
places. 


“Even during severe cold weather, it 
is practical under some conditions, to 
place the cans of milk in cold water. In 
so doing, precautions and insulated tanks 
must be used to prevent the milk from 
freezing. 


“When water filled tanks are used, 
the lid must be closed at all times. 

“If a can of milk freezes solid it should 
not be used. Thawing out such a can 
with hot water or steam shortens the 
life of the can. Solid frozen milk should 
be thawed out in a warm room. This is 
time-consuming, and one more reason 
why milk should not be allowed to 
freeze. 

“When 25 per cent of the milk is 
frozen, it can be used. Sanitary means 
should be employed in removing it from 
the weigh can. 

“In trucking milk during cold weather, 
the cans should be covered. Milk deliv- 
ered every other day should be kept at 
a temperature below 50 deg. F., but it 
should not be allowed to freeze.” 

Copies of Dr. Marquardt’s valuable 
suggestions, of such importance in main- 
taining milk plant efficiency and pre- 
venting unnecessary waste of a vital food 
product during the frigid winter season, 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Milk Control, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, Albany, N. Y. 


Fuel Conservation Moves 


T THIS TIME of year with so 
A much of the country in the grip 
of cold wintry weather, operators 
of general dairy plants naturally become 
more conscious of the importance of their 
fuel consumption,—more so this year than 
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others due to exhortations by the govern- 
ment to conserve fuel and the further 
difficulty of obtaining adequate fuel at 
the most needed time. A recent issue 
of Power, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Company, carries a splendid article on 
fuel conservation by R. F. Stillwell, who 
is a recognized authority in power plant 


engineering. A reading of Mr. Stillwell’s. 


presentation reveals numerous construc- 
tive and practical means by which con- 
siderable fuel savings may be made in 
almost every steam and power generating 
plant. 


Among his suggestions for fuel econ- 
omoy the following have been taken as 
applicable to plants operating in the 
dairy industry: 

Consideration of changing stoker feed 
rate and secondary ram adjustment; 

Change fan air pressure and uptake 
damper position; 

Frequency in cleaning fires, repairs to 
boiler and stoker; 

Avoid overloading troubles and better 
load distribution; 

Prevent burning of coal against furnace 
walls; 

Regulate thickness of fuel beds, check 
soot blowers and the fineness of pulver- 
ized coal; 

See that coal cars are entirely empty 
when unloaded; 

Avoid segregation of coarse and fine 
pieces of coal; ? 

Store coal carefully so that minimum 
losses would be incurred; 

See that boiler grate bars, dump 
plates and baffling are in, good repair; 

Eliminate air leaks around the boiler, 
brick work, and around doors, columns, 
drums and headers; 

Determine stack loss by means of 
recording flue temperatures and CO: 
percentages; 

Use of meters and gauges to enhance 
boiler operating efficiency; 

Attention to frequency of cleaning to 
prevent clinkers; 

Utilization of hot water returns from 
heating and processing systems; 

Efficient lubrication of all machinery 
to aid in fuel conservation. 


These are but a few of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Stillwell which effectively 
will cut down the consumption of fuel 
if they are applied. It is well at this 
time for all operators of dairy products 
plants to pay particular attention to 
their boiler rooms, and follow through 
from the coal bin to the finished product 
to see that the greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained from the fuel consumed and the 
steam or hot water generated. 

This only requires the application of 
good common sense and some mechan- 
ical ability. It is believed that fuel sav- 
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ings can be made in practically every 
processing plant, and now is the time to 
direct careful attention along these lines. 
It will aid materially in increasing plant 
efficiency, as well as contributing defi- 
nitely and directly to the war effort. 


National Farm Safety 


ATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 
Nw be celebrated again this year 

during the last full week in July— 
July 22 through July 28. Inaugurated 
last year as part of the Council’s cam- 
paign to “Save Manpower for War- 
power,” National Farm Safety Week 
served to focus nationwide attention on 
the part accidents play in contributing 
to the shortage of food and manpower. 

The threefold theme of the Week for 

1945 was outlined as follows by May- 
nard H. Coe, director of the Home Safety 
Division of the Council: 

1. Educating farm people to recog- 
nize all possible hazards. 

2. Elimination of as many hazards 
as possible. 

3. Educating farm people and vol- 
unteer workers to act safely so as 
not to be hurt by hazards that 
cannot be eliminated. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture again will take an active part 
in promoting observance of the week, as 
will such organizations as the National 
Fire Protection Association and the Farm 
Equipment Institute. 

With fewer young men in farm labor 
forces than ever, with the supply of ex- 
perienced workers further reduced by 
war manpower demands, and with farm 
machinery one year older and still hard 
to replace, the increased struggle to meet 
production goals in 1945 will undoubt- 
edly be attended by increased accidents 
unless preventive measures are taken, 
which is the program of the National 
Safety Council and should receive active 
support of those engaged in the poultry 
and dairy industries. 


Propose Changes 
WFA Prepares Amendments to New 
York Milk Order—Exceptions Con- 
sidered Until February 15 


Washington, D. C.—Proposed amend- 
ments to the federal order regulating 
milk handling in the New York Metro- 
politan Marketing Area which would 
provide certain changes in classification 
and pricing have been announced by the 
War Food Administration. Exceptions 
to the proposed amendments, drafted by 
the WFA after public hearings in New 
York City in August, September and De- 
cember, 1944, may be filed by the in- 
dustry through February 15. 


Copies of a report and proposed 


amendments will be mailed to persons 
who filed appearances at the hearings. 


The proposed amendments provide a 
new method of determining which plants 
are to participate in the market-wide 
equalization pool under the order and 
authorize issuance by the Market Ad- 
ministrator, with approval of the War 
Food Administrator, of rules and regula- 
tions governing accounting procedure, 
including conversion factors, allowances 
for plant loss, and product definitions not 
included in the order. ° 


Other proposed amendments would 
expand and clarify provisions governing 
the basis of classification particularly 
with respect to the plant at which milk 
is to be classified; increase the butterfat 
differential to producers from the flat rate 
of 4 cents to a weighted average of class 
price butterfat differentials; reduce Class 
II-B price 13 cents per hundredweight 
during August through February and 
18 cents during March through July; and 
include ice cream powder in the defini- 
tion of Class III milk. 


Other price changes up for considera- 
tion at the hearings, on which WFA re- 
ports that no change should be made, 
are prices for milk used in evaporated 
milk, milk powder, malted milk powder 
and in Classes II-C and II-F. Also the 
WFA does not recommend that provis- 
ions be included in the order for alloca- 
tion of milk between handlers. 


After exceptions to the proposals are 
considered by the WFA, amendments 
will be submitted to the industry for 
approval. 


—__ <> - ____ 


TWO DAIRIES MERGE 


Jersey City, N. J.—A merger, effective 
Jan. 1, of the Atzingen & Gannon Milk 
Co., and Whitehouse Dairy Products, 
Inc., was announced here recently. 


The concerns have priorities and per- 
mission of the Jersey City Zoning Com- 
mission to expand in compliance with 
their merger agreement. These plans 
call for the construction of a building, 
75 by 80 feet, in addition to the present 
Atzingen & Gannon Milk Co., at 161 
Beacon Ave., thus absorbing the White- 
house plant at 363 Ocean Ave. 


———_—=>- oe 


OFFER GRADE A ORDINANCE 


Terre Haute, Ind. (EB)—At a recent 
meeting of the City Council here, a 
special ordinance was introduced which 
would require all milk and milk products 
marketed by private and commercial dis- 
tribution agencies in the city to meet 
Grade A standards. Passage of the ordi- 
nance, which was referred to the public 
health committee, would create a milk 
inspector at a salary of $3,000 a year 
and provides for the complete inspection 
and certification of milk from the dairy 
to the bottled product. 
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Let him help you sell your 


This young man is the human interest 
**hook” in a sales campaign that can 
help you sell your Vitamin D Milk. ‘The 
boy drinking milk shows in a graphic 
way that Vitamin D Milk is valuable to 
all growing youngsters; this theme is 
carried out all the way down the line, 
from posters to newspaper ads. 

There are nine major sales campaigns 
in the new and improved General Mills 
“Dollars for Dairies” conversion pro- 
gram. Each campaign is “‘tailor-made” 
to do a specific job. And, all together, 
they form one of the most powerful 
groupings of advertising material ever 
assembled to sell Vitamin D Milk. 


The nine campaigns contain 26 news- 
paper ads, varying in size from one to 
four columns; handbills; vitamin charts; 
posters, menu sheets for hotels and res- 
taurants, bottle collars, bottle hangers 
and folders, all in attractive colors; plus 
letters for doctors and dentists, radio 
continuities, instruction booklets and 
sales contests for routemen. All materi- 
als are available at our material cost, for 
regular and homogenized Vitamin D 
Milk. 

Why not make a free inspection of the 
complete ‘Dollars for Dairies’ bro- 
chure? Write us for complete informa- 
tion. Full details will be sent at once. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


February, 1945 © 








Voorhees Warns Industry 
Sees Serious Threat in Attempts of 
Labor Unions to Take over Agri- 
cultural Workers 


Trenton, N. J.—“The time is again ripe 
for some irresponsible labor leader to 
attempt to take over agriculture in New 


Jersey,” warned Herbert W. Voorhees of 


Hopewell in his annual report as presi- 
dent of the State Farm Bureau at the 
opening of Farmers’ Week here recently. 
He sounded the warning after touching 
on the truck union boycott at the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, Plainsboro. 

Voorhees said that just prior to the 
meeting he had received a report of a 
survey at Walker-Gordon. This investi- 
gation disclosed, he said, that “less than 
10 per cent of the employees want to 
affiliate with a union and 90 per cent 
have no sympathy with the boycott, yet 
leaders are demanding a complete 
organization of workers.” 

“Does it seem like fair play to you 
when less than ten per cent of a group 
can dominate 90 per cent?” he asked. 


Fears Farm Draft Effects 


The Number One problem facing 
farmers now is how to keep up produc- 
tion in the face of Selective Service in- 
tentions to take more of the younger men 
from farms, said Voorhees. New Jersey 
has 3,800 men under 26 on farms, he 
stated, and these “are perhaps the most 
valuable segment of manpower left in 
agriculture today. If it is necessary to 
put them into uniform, it means that the 
older men and women and the younger 
boys and girls who are left must do a 
better job than ever. I am convinced 
that many of us have not reached our 
maximum effort as individuals.” 

“At the beginning of 1944, farmers 
thought they faced their hardest year, 
but now it looks as if the problems to 
be faced in 1945 will be even tougher,” 
Voorhees said. “If we fail, we must place 
on ourselves and no one else the burden 
of blame. 


At the morning session of the State 
Farm Bureau Voorhees was reelected 


president. Other officers reelected were 
Clifford E. Snyder, Pittstown, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank C. Pettit, Woodstown, treas- 
urrer, and Miss C. E. Garretson, Belle- 
mead, assistant treasurer. Howard B. 
Hancock, Greenwich, was elected a trus- 
tee for a three-year term. 


Resolutions. Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the program of the New Jersey Council, 
advocating representation for agriculture 
on the Economic Council of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, encour- 
aging 4-H and Vo-Ag activities, com- 
mending the selective service boards, op- 
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posing any further reduction in agricul- 
tural deferments, supporting the efforts 
to secure uniform milk inspection by all 
New Jersey health authorities, opposing 
continuation of payment to farmers of 
subsidies on milk in place of a fair price, 
endorsing of reforestation as a soil and 
water conservation measure, urging re- 
turn to farms of all young men qualified 
for farm work now employed elsewhere, 
requesting that OPA announce farmers 
and canners promptly so as to avoid con- 
fusion, opposing the construction of the 
State Canal, as at present planned, as a 
hazard to adjoining farms, and proposing 
that some new method be devised to 
compute parity so as to allow for the true 
relative value of the farm products grown 
in New Jersey. 





WPB CONTROLS REVISED 


Food Processing Machinery Now 
Available On Unrated Order 


Washington, D. C.—Food processing 
machinery may be made available now 
to any person on an unrated order, the 
War Production Board has announced. 
An amendment issued recently to the 
food processing machinery order, L-292, 
removed the restriction requiring an 
AA-5 or better rating for purchase of 
such equipment. 

However, priorities assistance if re- 
quired will be available for the procure- 
ment of equipmient necessary to the 
maintenance of existing operations and 
the expediting of War Food Administra- 
tion programs. In these instances, appli- 
cations for preference ratings will be 
filed with the nearest WPB field office 
on form WPB-541 or, where construc- 
tion is involved, on form WPB-617. The 
use of special application forms WPB- 
576, WPB-748 and WPB-3155 has been 
discontinued. 

Concurrent with the amendment to 
Order L-292, Orders P-115, covering the 
distribution of canning machinery, and 
P-118, controlling the distribution of 
dairy and poultry machinery, have been 
revoked inasmuch as the main provisions 
of these orders are included in the 
amended L-292. 

The elimination of the rating floor 
from the sale of food processing machin- 
ery does not in any way affect produc- 
tion quotas established for this equip- 
ment, WPB officials explained. 

Schedules I-A, Production Quotas for 
Dairy Machinery and Equipment, Sched- 
ule III-A, Production Quotas for Canning 
Machinery and Equipment, Schedule 
IV-A, Production Restrictions and Pro- 
duction Quotas for Egg and Poultry 
Processing Machinery and Equipment, 
Schedule V-A, Production Restrictions 
and Quotas for Sugar Processing Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, were also 
amended to bring them into conformity 
with the amended L-292. 


Bowman Expansion 


Prominent Chicago Milk Distributor 
Buys Cleveland Ice Cream Com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio 


F. H. Kullman, Jr., vice-president of 
Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, recently announced that Bowman 
Dairy has purchased The Cleveland Ice 
Cream Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

David H. Schlegel, president of the 
Cleveland company, and his staff, will 
continue to operate the firm and will con- 
tinue to produce the fine, high-grade 
products upon which they have built a 
reputation in the Cleveland area. 

Mr. Kullman and D. Cameron Peck, 
Bowman secretary and sales manager, 
while in Cleveland arranging the final 
details of the transaction, united in say- 
ing, “Cleveland is a home city, and, since 
we are a home company, we have real- 
ized a dream in being able to supply the 
finest of ice cream products to the people 
of this vicinity. We are not even planning 


-to change the name of The Cleveland 


Ice Cream Company, because it is so 
thoroughly identified with the interests 
that have made Cleveland great. We 
bespeak your continued support, and on 
our part we guarantee to do everything 
possible to continue to be part and parcel 
of a great community. We are, of course, 
happy that Mr. Schlegel and his splendid 
staff will remain in active management 
of the company.” 


SEEK MILK CODE 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—Adoption of 
the state milk code in Niles, Mich., just 
north of here, and hiring of an inspector 
to enforce it was asked by a group of 
Niles women appearing before the city 
council in protest against alleged unsani- 
tary milk in the city. Dr. John Ames, 
Niles health officer, reported to the coun- 
cil that over a period of three and a half 
years, bacteria milk tests in the city 
showed that the average was well within 
the state standards. Wm. Saathoff, opera- 
tor of Niles City Dairy, said he was get- 
ting some undesirable milk from farmers. 


NAMED MILK INSPECTOR 


Evansville, Ind. (EB)—R. O. Wilson 
has been named city milk inspector here 
by Mayor Manson L. Reichert. He is 
a former newspaper editor in Illinois and 
served several years in farm advisory 
work for the agricultural extension de- 
partment of the University of Illinois. 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Yeggs recent- 
ly battered open a safe at the Fertig Ice 
Cream Company here and escaped with 
money and checks totaling more than 
$1,000. The burglary was discovered 
next morning when the plant was opened 
for business. 
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DAIRY 


“Kids and adults all ‘go’ for it in a big 
way. Wherever I go—stores, filling 
stations and homes— I write a regular 
ticket for KRIM-KO every time. 

“It would do your heart good to see 
me get the ‘play’ for Virginia Dairy 
milk and Krim-Ko at a big, new hous- 
ing project on my route. There are 
plenty of other milkmen working the 
stop, too, but most of the boys on the 
job wait for me to come along. If my 
daily sales count as votes, I'll say 
it’s KRIM-KO 2 to 1,” says L. B. 
Angevine, route salesman for 
Virginia Dairy, Richmond, Va. 


Proof That KRIM-KO Still Leads 
As 2 to 1 Taste-Test Favorite 


It’s the taste that tells—and in the case 
of KRIM-KO, the success story told 
has no parallel. In taste test after 
taste test KRIM-KO led every other 
brand with a 2 to 1 majority. Lucky 
the Dairy who has this extra-profit 
item on his list! KRIM-KO Co., 4830 
S. Christiana Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 


KRIM-KO 


CHOCOLATE 


DAIRY 


DRINK 








Prompt Action Asked 


Associations’ Two-Point Plan to Ep- 
courage Production Advocated to 
Relieve Home Tables 

Chicago, Ill.—“Immediate action” by 


the government to relieve the butter crisis 
was urged January 26, by the nation’s 


butter industry as the American people . 


faced a 1945 ration of a pat of butter 
a day for each person at the family 
table. 


Measures were “urgently requested” 
of governmental food ‘production and 
pricing agencies to encourage butter 
production. 


As the worst butter shortage on record 
grew still more critical, the Over-All 
Butter Industry Committee, representing 
butter plants from coast to coast, ad- 
vocated: 


1. Increasing the base price of but- 
ter by six cents a pound. 


2. Increasing the production pay- 
ment on butterfat sold for butter. 


The production payment per pound of 
butterfat sold as cream now approximates 
in most areas, one sixth of the production 
payment fixed for 100 pounds of whole 
milk. The committee recommends mak- 
ing this payment at least one-fourth of 
the production payment for whole milk. 
The committee also proposes extending 
limitation orders to cover all sales of 
cream. 

Represented on the committee which 
called for the new measures are the 
American Butter Institute National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation and 
the National Creameries Association. 


Reasons for Demand 


“Insistent demand by the American 
»” 

people for more butter” led to the 
unanimous action of the committee at 
an emergency meeting, Dr. H. A. Ruehe, 
secretary of the American Butter Insti- 
tute, announced. Under government 
policies now in effect, he said, the loss 


in butter production last year was more 
than all the butter taken for the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 


“Last year’s production was driven 
down to less than 1,478,000,000 pounds 
of creamery butter,” Dr. Ruehe explain- 
ed. “The normal output is about 1,800,- 
000,000 pounds. This represents a loss 
of 322,000,000 pounds of butter through 
policies which discoufaged production. 
Armed forces and lend-lease took about 
287,000,000 pounds of butter, 35,- 
000,000 pounds less than the shrinkage 
in production.” 


Output last year was more than 10 per 
cent under 1943 production, and the 
trend is continuing so far this year, re- 
quiring action at once to reverse it and 
provide more butter for American tables, 
he said. 


“Millions find it hard to understand 
why they are being deprived of so much 
butter when milk production is the high- 
est in history,” said Owen M. Richards, 
manager of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. “The butter that is being allocated 
for civilians this year will provide only 
about two ounces per person per week— 
about a pat of butter a day. Everywhere, 
American housewives are urging: “Let’s 
Have More Butter.’ And they can have 
more butter. 


“America has 28 million dairy cows, 
more than ever before. Last year, five 
million dairy farms produced as much 
milk as in the record year of: 1942. 
November and December milk produc- 
tion set new records for these months. 
That means more butterfat than ever. 
Yet there’s less butter. 


“What is the remedy? 


“The government controls farm pro- 
duction. Production is controlled through 
prices. When the government wants 
more eggs, it raises the price on eggs. 
Now, to get more butter, raise the return 
to the producers of butter. This can be 
done without cutting production of other 


Buy War Bonds & Stamps 





essential dairy foods. And American 
housewives want more butter. They are 
asking for more butter. Let’s have more 
butter.” 


Only a few weeks ago, Richards 
pointed out, Brigadier General Carl A. 
Hardigg of the army quartermasters corps 
had added the appeal of the armed 
forces to that of the housewives when 
he said: “I see nothing in this year’s pros- 
pects that the world will not require all 
the milk and milk products, especially 
butter, which can be produced.” 


Yet butter production may be hit still 
harder, Richards warned, by the move 
to draft thousands upon thousands of 
essential workers from America’s farms. 
Richards stressed that milk production 
is the first to suffer from labor shortage 
because it takes more manpower than 
other farm activities. 


“Already a number of dairy farms in 
some of the richest milk-producing re- 
gions of the country are being closed 
because of the draft and inability to get 
skilled replacements,” he said. “We 
must awaken to the crisis in butter pro- 
duction. The discussion has continued 
long enough. It is time for positive 
action that will encourage the making 


of butter.” 
_———- o—__ 


PURCHASES MILK ROUTES 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Model Milk & 
Ice Cream Co. has purchased the” good 
will and routes of the Jersey Creamery 
Company, Inc., and is expanding and 
improving the Model plant at 540 North 
Seventh. 


All equipment of the Jersey company, 
located at 201 MéKeen St., is being sold 
to out-of-town purchasers. 


PURCHASES BORDEN UNIT 


Chehalis, Wash.—The Lewis-Pacific 
Dairymen’s Association has purchased 
the Borden unit operating here, with its 
condensed milk business and all supplies 
handled in the Chehalis plant for 
$115,000. 





LEFFEL scotcu MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 


Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, or with the specially 


designed LEFFEL STOK 


) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: By reason of the Oil and Gas Emergency Regulations and the 

Priority Situation, we are in position to furnish complete Grate Assemblies for con- 

verting Oil and Gas fired Boilers to hand fired, Coal Burning Units—also can supply 
Scotch 


repair and replacement parts for 


all sizes of Leffel 


ne Boilers. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Stoker Ad on Page 64 


Dept. MR 
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What you get when 
you use Patapar 


Y: Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is 
Wet Strength the hi-wet strength paper. Soaked 


Protection in water—even boiled—it keeps its 


strength and beauty. 


. 


c When a moist food is wrapped 
“= in it Patapar holds firm, and the 
etiam, product inside is kept fresh and 
appetizing. 
h 6 4 4 4 











Resista nce This same paper has the power to 


resist the penetration of grease, 


to grease fats, oils. 


7 That's why butter, shortening, 

bacon and other hard-to-protect 
_ ie products are wrapped in it. They 
keep better. 


Colorful printin g Patapar has a rich distinctive tex- 


ture for printing in one or more 
colors. The printing is done right 
in our own plants where we have 
complete modern equipment—both 
letterpress and offset lithography. 


The Patapar Keymarrk is the nation- 
ally advertised symbol of protec- 
tion. When you include it on your 
printed wrappers you tell your 
os customers that your product is well 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. “ protected. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company e Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment for 60 Years 
WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA + 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Cleaning and SterilizingOperations 


C. M. Moore of The Diversey Corporation Outlines Plant Procedures for Proper 






Safeguarding of Health, Quality and Economical Operation of Dairy Plants* 


HERE IS NO OTHER single type 
Tor operation in the plant that will 

pay better dividends than proper 
cleaning followed by proper disinfecting 

. and this holds on the dairy farm 
as well. We can have no better assur- 
ance of a quality product and a growing 
market, freedom from troubles, off-tastes 
and flavors and high bacteria counts, than 
through proper sanitary control, starting 
at the farm and going on through the 
entire plant. 


Let’s consider some of the advantages 
of a planned sanitary control program 
in the dairy plant. How many of the 
men in your plant, who actually do the 
clean-up work, really appreciate the im- 
portance of their work in relation to the 
quality of the products you sell? Does 
the clean-up man know that any milk 
film left on the equipment overnight 
harbors bacteria? . . . that these bacteria 
will multiply many fold and contaminate 
the next day’s milk? Do they realize 
that any pathogenic organisms on. the 
equipment that come in contact with 
milk after it leaves the pasteurizer may 
be the cause of serious illness on the 
part of the consumer? Do they know 
that raw milk from an infected cow, or 
carelessly handled, is apt to cause septic 
sort throat, undulant fever, or similar 
ailments? Do they know that any chlor- 
ine disinfectant to be effective must be 
used only on clean equipment? . . . any 
organic matter, such as milk, left on the 
equipment will use up the chlorine so 
that none is left to kill bacteria? Do 
they know that bacteria embedded in 
milkstone are at best little affected by 
either chlorine, steam, or hot water? .. . 
that’s why it is so important to remove 
milkstone before equipment can be prop- 
erly disinfected. 


Other Vital Questions 


Does the clean-up crew know that 
steam to be effective must be used under 
pressure? .. . that bacteria can’t be killed 
on dairy equipment by merely turning a 
steam hose on them? How hot is hot 
water? It feels hot to your hands around 
120 to 130 deg. F., but it isn’t hot enough 
to kill bacteria unless the temperature is 
raised to 170 to 180 deg. F. and kept at 





*Major portions of an address recently delivered 
by C. M. Moore, Director of Research, The 
Diversey Corporation, at Oklahoma A. & M. 


College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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that temperature for 2 to 5 minutes. It 
takes a lot of hot water to really disinfect 
dairy equipment. 


What factors control the taste and 
flavor of the milk or dairy product? Does 
the average man, whose duty is to clean 
the equipment, know that exposed copper 
in contact with milk subsequently stored 
in the sunshine is apt to acquire a card- 
board or cappy flavor? Does he know 
that cream in contact with iron, particu- 
larly rusty iron, is likely to produce a 
butter which on storage has a fishy flavor? 


, 
i 





C. M. Moore 


Who would guess that you could get a 
fishy flavor from iron? It is important 
that the clean-up man know something 
about the relation of exposed metals to 
the taste of dairy products. 


Dairy equipment is too often damaged 
by excessive mechanical means employed 
in the clean-up operations. Power-driven 
brushes are fine when they are used prop- 
erly . . .used improperly they can damage 
equipment by grinding away the surface. 
Select the proper brush for the type of 
metal being cleaned and then see that 
it is lubricated with the right cleaning 
solution. Harsh abrasives may on first 
usage seem to save time. The clean-up 
man, if given the opportunity, likes this 
feature and will use them. Too often, 
however, they go too far—damage the 
equipment, roughening the surface and 
making the next cleaning operation that 
much more difficult. The smoother the 
surface, the easier the cleaning. Chore- 
boys, copper, brass, and stainless steel, 
all have their place in the dairy industry 
clean-up program but they cannot be 
used indiscriminately. 





Danger Through Ignorance 


Who’s to blame when one of the clean- 
up crew damages a piece of equipment 
through improper cleaning and disinfect- 
ing operations? It is said that ignorance 
of the law doesn’t excuse an offender . . . 
does that apply in this case? If the clean- 
up man soaks an aluminum filter disc in 
a caustic solution and then can’t find the 
disc, who’s to blame? If a corrosive 
chlorine disinfectant is used and small 
valves and fittings soaked in it overnight 
with resulting damage to the surface, 
who’s at fault? The plant pays a double 
bill when such problems arise . . . first, 
the cost of the repair or replacement of 
the equipment, and, second, the intan- 
gible cost of lost business through off- 
tastes, flavors, or other product difficulties. 

If the clean-up crew does not know 
the importance of proper cleaning and 
proper disinfecting, how can we expect 
them to conscientiously do a good job? 
If they do not know something about the 
conditions which favor the growth of 
bacteria, how can we expect them to 
take proper steps in the control of bac- 
teria? If they do not know some of the 
more important factors that affect the 
taste and flavor of milk, how can we 
expect them to be constantly on the alert 
to protect the fine flavor and quality of 
the dairy products you manufacture? It 
seems logical that the time spent in edu- 
cating the average dairy plant employee 
on fundamentals such as these would be 
profitable and well worth while .. . 
When the clean-up man in the plant does 
not recognize the importance of his work, 
it is natural and human for him to do it 
in a manner so as to just get by. That's 
why it’s important that he know the 
reasons behind sanitation and then apply 
the where, when, why and how formula. 

We are all creatures of habit. That's 
why the average clean-up man goes about 
his work the same way that he has done 
it in the past .. . right or wrong. If he 
is from another plant, he will handle your 
equipment as he did in the past. If he’s 
a new man on the job, he'll follow some- 
what the procedure of his predecessor, 
injected with a few ideas of his own, par- 
ticularly if it seems to him easier or where 
in the past, in his opinion, unnecessary 
steps were taken. 

A recognized procedure for removing 
milkstone from a short-time, plate-type 
pasteurizer consists in circulating, first, 
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This Calculator Prints Milk Statements 
and Checks in 50% Less Time; 
Does All Figuring 


DAILY WEIGHTS 
6 5 
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An Ohio creamery reports an extra profit becaus siete eane 117 


a Remington Rand Printing Calculator figuresand - STATEMENT 3.19 
prints its 450 semi-monthly patron milk statements 4-20 
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and checks in 50% less time than the former meth- numser Gf 6-22 
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saving, but also handles all the rest of the office NAME 7] 10-26 
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This wide carriage Printing Calculator lists daily ADDRESS ie 
milk weights on a form similar to the one illus- 15-31 
trated, which includes a carbon copy and a check. TOTAL POUNDS 9 
At the pay period, the machine calculates and prints nate] wauibeo Guances 
all Milk and Butterfat figures, hauling charges, 
deductions, taxes and the net check amount. 


This same machine is equipped with a tape roll on 27 
which it speedily figures and prints such necessary 6 . 
dairy statistics as the butterfat content and sales dis- pas a 
tribution, plus management problems of deprecia- ences ‘nin 
tion, interest, etc. No wonder the creamery man- THE REMINGTON RAND DAIRY CO. DEDUCTIONS 

ager is enthusiastic over his Printing Calculator’s ae pine 29 


unrivaled performance! ~_ BUTTER 

° e ° ° MERCHANDISE 

The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is the 3% FED. TAX on 
only machine that prints as it multiplies, divides, on) aati 
adds and subtracts...And you know every answer is THE REMUNG 

right because every factor of every calculation is GTON RAND DAIRY CO. NO. 5998 
printed for instant checking. This assures accuracy 
without time-wasting operations for proof. 
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PAY TO THE ORDER OF $241.20 
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Only one hand is used to control the machine and 
no specialized training is required. Touch perform- | THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ance comes naturally with its 10-key, simplified ANY CITY, Uv. 5. 8. 
keyboard which promotes easy operation from the 
very first day... by your most inexperienced per- 
sonnel. Printing Calculators help hundreds of dairy 
managers throughout the country in their figure 
. problems, and they report this one machine is ideal 
for statistics, rate and test computations and per- 
centages...as well as the usual adding-listing-sub- 
traction work. , 
Let the Printing Calculator help YOU. See how it 
reduces your costs and work as it races through 
your toughest figuring jobs. Phone the nearest 
Remington Rand office for a demonstration, or 
write to us at Buffalo 5, N. Y., today. 





i free kle , —— ‘ - 
ops” Re cateen This machine is available on WPB approval, to help conserve 


with pictures the many manpower, expedite war work, maintain necessary civilian 


unique features of the ° ‘ ‘ 
Printing Calculator. economy. Talk it over with our representative. 
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cold water, then a hot acid-base milk- 
stone remover, which in turn is chased 
out of the equipment with warm water, 
and then followed by a hot alkaline milk- 
stone removing solution. The unit is then 
dismantled and the plates brushed where 
necessary. Properly operated, the brush- 
ing is more a matter of inspection than 
physical labor. The concentration of the 
various solutions, the temperatures, and 
the time of circulating will vary with 
different installations under different 
operating conditions. We had worked 
out a procedure for a particular plant in 
the Middlewest which gave very satis- 
factory results for a period of months. A 
change in help coincided with a report 
to us that our products weren’t the same 
as they used to be . . . that we had 
changed our formula . . . the milkstone 
was not being removed satisfactorily from 
the plates without a lot of extra brushing. 


In investigating the matter, it develop- 
ed quickly that the rinsing between the 
acid and alkaline treatments was neglect- 
ed because it took 5 or 10 minutes more 
time. The new workman wanted to 
eliminate this time so that he could get 
home that much sooner. Through not 
rinsing, the alkaline milkstone remover 
was quickly neutralized by the acid-type 
milkstone removing solution . . . there 
was no cleaning action to remove the 
fatty, organic-type of deposit on the 
equipment. The particular workman had 
been told how to handle the job but he 
had not been properly instructed on the 
fact that the alkaline solution and the acid 
solution would neutralize each other and 
could not, therefore, be used together. 
Knowledge is power. 


Typewritten Instructions Helpful 


I recommend that every dairy plant 
provide typewritten instructions for the 
cleaning and disinfecting of every major 
piece of equipment. This should be 
available to every worker for reference, 
but, of far greater importance, every 
new employee should be compelled to 
read it thoroughly and understand it. 


These recommendations or directions or 
instructions would include such items as 
the cleaner to be used, the quantity of 
the cleaning solution to be prepared, the 
ounces or pounds of the cleaner required, 
the temperature of the cleaning solution, 
and the method of application, such as 
circulate, brush, or soak. Such directions 


- should include any pre-treatment, like 


“rinse with cold water until the drainings 
are clear,” or whatever other steps are 
desirable. Emphasis should be placed 
on the importance of rinsing the cleaned 
surface with hot water so that the equip- 
ment will remain dry overnight. Bac- 
teria will not grow on a dry surface. 
Proper timing is also very important in 
speeding up cleaning efficiency. When 
equipment used for handling hot milk 
products is rinsed immediately after- 
wards, the cleaning job is comparatively 
simple . . . but wait 10 or 15 minutes 
and a minor job becomes a major task. 

To safeguard your investment—your 
equipment—don’t overlook cautions in 
the handling of the equipment. With 
a glass-lined tank, for example, make 
sure that a caustic-base product isn’t be- 
ing used for cleaning it or that harsh 
abrasives aren't used on tinned copper 
piping. Inject, insofar as possible, the 
importance of the operation. Thus, 
“Milkstone left on this surface is apt to 
cause high bacteria counts in our milk,” 
or, “If this surface is roughened and dam- 
aged, it will be much more difficult to 
clean the next time.” Similar recom- 
mendations should be made for disinfect- 
ing the equipment. Specify the chlorine 
disinfectant to be used and the amount 
required to give a solution of known dis- 
infecting strength. See that the solution 
is tested and is up to the proper disin- 
fecting strength—this is particularly im- 
portant where an unstable type of chlor- 
ine product is employed. 


Specify whether the solution is to be 
applied as a rinse or with the aid of a 
compressed air sprayer. Testing the rinse 
solution after contact with the equipment 
gives a good index of the thoroughness 


of the previous cleaning job. When is 
the equipment to be disinfected? In 
most cases it is recommended that this 
operation be carried on just before the 
equipment is used for handling the milk. 
Make sure, of course, that the disinfecting 
operations are carried out in accord with 
Health Department regulations. With 
the quick-acting type of hypochlorites the 
solution -is generally used at room 
temperature. 


Cleaning and Disinfecting 


Proper operating instructions for the 
bottle and can washer are likewise im- 
portant. With the bottle washer, for 
example, the operator should know the 
product which is to be used and the 
quantity required to give a specific per 
cent of causticity in the various tanks 
of the machine. He should be informed 
as to the number of pounds required for 
the initial charge and detailed instruc- 
tions prepared for the testing of the solu- 
tion to determine the quantity required 
for daily upkeep. Upkeep should be 
added at least once a day .. . in large 
runs more often. The frequency with 
which the solution should be changed 
is also important . . . this generally de- 
pends upon the capacity in gallons of the 
tank, the average number of bottles 
washed per day, and the efficiency of the 
prerinse. The temperatures which should 
be maintained in the various tanks are 
best maintained automatically by ther- 
mostats. Other details which every bot- 
tle washing machine operator should 
know include the temperature of the pre- 
rinse and final rinse waters in different 
seasons of the year, when the brushes 
are to be examined and changed, how 
often any nozzles should be removed and 
cleaned, and similar details. 


It is most important that the men in 
the plant understand that cleaning and 
disinfecting are two separate and distinct 
operations and must be carried out ac- 
cordingly. A contaminated piece of 
equipment cannot be disinfected at the 
same time as it is cleaned. That’s why 





Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
-— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Egg Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS -—- FOUNTAIN SYRUPS --- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE —- 
CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 


IMITATION ORANGE 


Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


DRINK BASE — ICE 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mar. 


Serving Overseas 





| O G y 'NCORPORATED, 


DUNKIRK, 
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Ensign Syece H. Ritenburg, Jr, 
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“WRIGHT 


both jobs” 











Until recently practically our entire production 
facilities were devoted to turning out essential 
Army and Navy equipment, such as parts for 


airplanes. 


Improved methods added to now thoroughly 


trained men and women have made it possible 





for Wright to again produce dairy equipment 


in addition to our war production. 


If you are thinking of plant improvements, re- 
placements or expansion, either immediately or 
in the post-war period, why not discuss it now 


with our engineers? 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 
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a test of the chlorine solution before and 
after it has been used makes it possible 
to determine the efficiency of the cleaning 
operation. It steam and hot water are 
used, make sure that the directions clarify 
the need of actually raising the tem- 
perature of the equipment to 170 or 180 
deg. F. and keeping it at that temperature 
for 2 to 5 minutes. 


When such methods are used on a 


cooler, the brine, of course, must be 
drained before applying the heat. A 
steam hose carelessly directed on a glass- 
lined tank may cause a break or chipping 
from contraction and expansion .. . 
similarly, may cause buckling of stain- 
less steel vats and tanks. Be sure and 
include the importance of proper disin- 
fecting of all of the equipment which 
directly or indirectly is later in contact 
with milk. Vat covers, for example, un- 
less properly disinfected, will, through 
condensate produced during pasteuriz- 
ing, contaminate the finished product. 
This has been found to be the source 
of ropy milk in more than one instance. 


Can Washer Care 


The man in charge of the can washer 
has, in many instances, one of the most 
important jobs in the plant. He is gen- 
erally the individual who is responsible 
for the quality of the incoming milk from 
the standpoint of odor and temperature. 
A good man on the deck, who is able to 
detect off-quality milk, can work wonders 
in quality improvement of the finished 
product. Isn’t it logical to also entrust 
the responsibility of the can washing job 
to him? The can washer is often the 
most neglected piece of machinery in the 
plant. Build up in the operator's mind 
the importance of the can washing opera- 
tion, its close relationship between the 
condition of the washed can and the 
quality of the incoming milk. Make him 
proud of the machine and the way he 
keep its . . . free from scale, rust, clogged 
nozzles and other operating difficulties. 
Give him this responsibility and he'll see 
to it that the can washer turns out clean, 
sweet-smelling cans if given half a 
chance. He'll see to it that the right 
cleaner is used and the right amounts, 
and that the cans are dry when they 
leave the washer. 


Too often the average operator of the 
can washer assumes that everything is 
working all right if the can goes in one 
end and comes out the other. What 
happens to it on the way through is not 
his worry. No dairy plant can afford 
to have anything go wrong with the can 
washer . . . it ties up the entire produc- 
tion, halts the flow of milk through the 
plant, and causes trouble in general. 
From a detailed direction standpoint, the 
operation of the can washer in other 
respects is quite similar to the bottle 
washer. 
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No sanitation control program is com- 
plete without proper attention to mainte- 
nance cleaning operations—floors, walls, 
windows, cold storage rooms, and things 
of that sort. Here, again, a written, de- 
tailed prograin will often work wonders 
in keeping the plant in ship-shape condi- 
tion. A weekly treatment of cold storage 
rooms, basements, and other damp places, 
with a chlorine-type disinfectant and a 
sprayer, helps insure a clean, sweet-smeli- 
ing plant. Sewers and drains can be kept 
free-flowing by proper treatment with a 
caustic-base bottle washing compound. 


Individual Operating Conditions 


The kind and type of equipment, water 
conditions, volume, quantity and type of 
dairy products handled all make a differ- 
ence in the sanitation procedure. “That’s 
why it’s important for each plant to work 
out a program based on its own operating 
conditions with the help of its supplier 
of dairy cleaners and disinfectants and, 
in some instances, with the help of the 
machinery manufacturer as well. I can 
assure you that any reputable manufac- 
turer will be only too glad to cooperate 
in any way in seeing that his products 
and equipment are properly used in the 
plant to obtain the best possible results 
at the lowest cost. 


Selling’ your men on the importance 
of the wofk they do is likewise a personal 
problenfswith every plant. What may 
wotk wifh Joe woudn’t apply at all to 
Jim. Perhaps those who specialize in 
education and teaching people things, 
such as our State Agricultural Colleges, 
Dairy Departments, Experiment Stations, 
and all could help either directly or 





Division Sales Head 


Fred W. Snyder, formerly sales manager of 
the evaporated milk division of Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales of National Dairy 
Products Company, Inc., it has been announced 
by L. A. Van Bomel, president of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, of which both 
Sheffield and National Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Inc., are operating divisions. 


through the Extension Departments. Per- 
haps booklets or pamphlets of this sort 
are already available, but, even so, you 
still have the problem of getting the in- 
dividual to read them. Perhaps a meet- 
ing once a week in the plant with a 15 
or 20 minute discussion on this, that, or 
the other phase of sanitation would be 
well worth while. Perhaps a casual con- 
versation with the clean-up man while he 
is doing his work is the best way of 
solving the problem. Perhaps a com- 
bination of these methods will be re- 
quired. Let's recognize the fact that it 
is important that your men know the 
“why” of their work and then it’s up to 
you to figure out.the best way of teaching 
them. 


I believe we'll all agree that no other 
operations in the dairy plant have more 
to do with the quality of the finished 
product—milk, butter, cheese, evaporated 
and dried milk, and the many other 
dairy products—than cleaning and disin- 
fecting. These operations from their very 
nature are inclined to be monotonous, 
uninteresting, drudgery . . . something 
that can’t be done sitting down . . . and 
are therefore neglected. It is important 
to select proper cleaners and disinfectants 
—it’s equally important to see that they 
are properly used. To insure this, a two- 
fold sanitation control program is recom- 
mended: First, see that the employees 
actually responsible for the sanitation 
operations are properly informed of the 
importance of their work. Keep them 
sanitation conscious. Second, set up 
proper cleaning and disinfecting direc- 
tions for every major piece of equipment 
in the plant. It is good business to oper- 
ate the most sanitatry dairy in your town, 
city, county, or state. 


BOTTLE SHORTAGE FOUND 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A critical 
shortage of milk bottles is developing 
here and many families may be unable 
to get customary supplies unless house 
wives co-operate by returning empties. 
This warning came recently from C. Win- 
field Hunt, secretary of the Indianapolis 
Milk Foundation. 


He said bad weather and heavy trans- 
portation demands have slowed deliveries 
of new bottles needed to serve an in- 
creasing population and offset breakage. 
Even more serious, however, is the ac- 
cumulation of bottles in the homes, he 
said. This city, he said, requires 200,000 
bottles daily, and the accumulation of 
two to five bottles in hundreds of famil- 
ies upsets the industry. 





OPENS PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Marysville, Kans. — Kraemer’s Dairy 
has opened a grade A milk pasteuriza- 
tion plant. Graydon Kraemer is owner. 
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THE SIMPLIFIED BUFLOVAK PROCESS 


" Saflovake ims Evaporat 


Choose Buflovak equipment for your present or post-war needs 
in producing high quality low cost condensed, evaporated or dry 


able milk . . . that brings top market prices. 
ouse 


ties. With a Buflovak Double Effect Evaporator you can efficiently 


) 


tical 
ping 


Win- 


polis condense or evaporate milk or buttermilk. That saves 50% in 


steam and cooling water. And by condensing milk prior to drying 
rans- in a Buflovak Roller Process Milk Dryer production is increased 


eries about 40%. That substantially reduces cost too! 
» in- 


cage. Write for interesting facts of how Buflovak can help you to meet 
the widespread demands of present and post-war markets. 





BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. | ser rm 
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Geo. R. Fitts Dies 


Prominent Dairymen’s League Execu- 
tive Passes at Miami Beach—Headed 


Entire Fluid Sales Division 

George R. Fitts of Cortland, N. Y., 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 
ation executive since 1930 in charge of 
the Association’s extensive fluid milk and 
cream sales, died in St. Francis Hospital, 
Miami Beach, Fla., on January 21. Mr. 
Fitts was 56 years old. 


George R. Fitts 


He had been in ill health for several 
weeks. Extra work and strain due to 
added responsibilities under war de- 
mands affecting milk distribution had 
aggravated his condition, and he went to 
Miami Beach on December 27 for rest 
and recuperation. His condition did not 
improve, however, and he entered St. 
Francis Hospital on January 12. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Leona 
B. Fitts of Cortland; a son, Captain 
Morris C. Fitts, now with the U. S. Army 
in the Philippines; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Lucille Morgan of Syracuse. whose hus- 
band, Paul Morgan is serving in the 
United States Navy in the South Pacific. 


He also is survived by his father, Jerome 
C. Fitts, and a broth, Hart, with whom 
Mr. Fitts was associated in operation of 
the Fitts’ farm in McLean, N. Y. 


Funeral services were held from the 
R. H. Beard & Sons Funeral Parlor, 
Cortland at 2 P.M. Thursday, January 25. 


Charter Member of League 


As sales director of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, elected 


_ by the Directors, Mr. Fitts had charge 


of the sales of fluid milk and cream to 
metropolitan dealers. He was also in 
charge of the operations of country 
plants and city branches. More recently 
he had been put in charge of the com- 
mercial division of the Association’s oper- 
ations. This included not only country 
plants and branches but quality control, 
traffic, purchasing, engineering and sales 
of manufactured products. 


Mr. Fitts was a member of the present 
Dairymen’s League from its beginning 
and was elected a director from District 
No. 14 comprising Cortland, Tompkins, 
Seneca and Yates Counties, in 1932. He 
began his duties as Executive Assistant 
in 1927. 


He was called to represent the League 
on many important industry committees 
and had been for sometime a vice presi- 
dent of the Milk Research Council in 
New York City. 


Widely Known in State 


As one of the young active farm lead- 
ers who helped organize the Dairymen’s 
League in its early days, he became 
widely known throughout the state. He 
was New York State Fair Commissioner 
from 1920 to 1930 and under his active 
leadership that enterprise became one of 
the outstanding agricultural expositions 
in the country. He was active in politics, 
and was candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor on the same ticket with the late 
Alfred E. Smith when the latter was 
defeated in 1920. 


The deceased was active in the Farm 


Bureau Grange and other locai and 
county organizations. He was president 
of the Farm Bureau of his own county 
when it was first organized. Was also 
a member of the Masons, Elks, New 
York Athletic Club, and National Demo- 
cratic Club. Mr. Fitts was educated in 
McLean and Ithaca schools and attended 
Friends University, a Quaker school in 
Philadephia. He began operating the 
home farm in 1911 and joined the Dairy- 
men’s League in 1920. 

The Fitts’ farm near McLean con- 
sists of nearly 400 acres and maintains 
a herd of nearly 100 Holstein cattle. The 
farm was settled in 1803 by Mr. Fitts’ 
maternal grandfather, John T. Hart, who 
was an intimate friend and advisor 
of Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell 
University. 
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MICHIGAN MEET CALLED OFF 


Announcement has been made by 
Glenn L. Orr, secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Dairy Boosters, that in com- 
pliance with the request of Director of 
War Mobilization James M. Byrnes, the 
annual meeting of the organization 
which had been scheduled for February 
has been cancelled. Director Byrnes 
called for the cancellation of all trade 
gatherings of over 50 not specifically 
essential to the conduct of the war in 
order to relieve transportation and hotel 
accommodation strains. 

Secretary Orr states that the present 
directors and officers of the Michigan 
Dairy Boosters will continue in office 
until their succesors are chosen, as pro- 
vided in the by-laws and articles of 
incorporation of the organization. 


—— oe" 


TAKES OVER MILK FIRM 


Marin Dell, Cal.—The Marin Dairy- 
men’s Milk Association has taken over 
the assets of the Sonoma Milk Company. 
Tom Foster, manager of the Marin 
Dairymen’s Milk Company reports that 
all use of the name of Sonoma-Marin 
will be discontinued. 





KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 





ORDER FROM 
YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIRECT 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


Gl 3 A fe mae) ste) 7 Vale), 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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HOUSEWIVES PREFER 


vew Handi-Square 
MILK BOTTLES~NINE-TO-ONE! 


A research organization survey reveals that housewives who have 
tried Handi-Square prefer it overwhelmingly to round bottles. 
Moreover, when asked which dairy they would patronize—that 
using the round bottle or that using Handi-Square—95% chose 
the Handi-Square dairy! Another reason why it will pay you to 
change over to this Bottle of Tomorrow! 


“| FIT BETTER IN THE 
REFRIGERATOR!” 


Handi-Square saves space. Ap- 
proximately double the number 
of Handi-Square quarts will fit 
into most refrigerators. Dif- 
ferent savings are made in 
different types of refrigerators. 
This enables housewives to 
buy more milk at one delivery 
or use the saved space for 
other items. No wonder women 
prefer Handi-Square 9 to 1. 


“| POUR AND HANDLE EASY!” 


Here’s a quart bottle feminine 

hands can grip with ease! 

Women appreciate Handi-Square, 

too, because it packs well with other groceries, and 
because it pours easily—the Econopor finish largely 
eliminates dripping. 








-+e AND HERE ARE OTHER REASONS WHY IT PAYS TO CHANGE pane 
TO HANDI-SQUARE, THE BOTTLE OF TOMORROW! 


Saves space in dairy cold and storage rooms. for other industries and extensive experiment 


Boosts capacity of delivery trucks. 

20% lighter in weight than 22 oz. weight 
standard quarts. 

Grocers, hospitals, restaurants prefer it. 
Great publicity and merchandising value. 
Lowest capping cost with small finish. 
Handi-Square is the result of years of Owens- 
Illinois experience in making square bottles 


in the dairy field. Made by the famed Dura- 
glas process and conforming to specifications 
standardized by the glass milk bottle indus- 
try, Handi-Square is the Bottle of Tomorrow! 

Send for the complete facts on Handi- 
Square today. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Dairy Container Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

















The Handi-Square family! Consists of the quart, pint, 
tall Y-pint and squat '%2-pint, %-gallon, 1@-ounce and 
Y3-quart in Standard Finishes, 51mm. and less, 
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H.P.Hood & Sons Introduces 


Freeze-Lockers for Producers 


Prominent New England Dairy Enterprise Opens New 
Service Facilities in Vermont as Good-Will Builder — 
Profit Secondary to Best Interests of Milk Farmers 


[By a Review Staff Representative] 


The progressive eastern milk and dairy products distributing 
firm of H. P. Hood & Sons in Boston augments its service to 
producer patrons by building, equipping and servicing perishable 
food storage facilities on a non-profit basis. Another unique 
feature of this innovation is that farmers may buy and operate 
these locker plants cooperatively if they so desire. On the success 
of the initial plants depends the enlargement of this new operation. 





~~ = 
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L. C. Emerson at the Derby, Vt., freeze-locker is handy 








the building of good-will and of rendering more service 

to its raw milk producers, the H. P. Hood & Sons dairy 
firm in Boston with its extensive operations in the New England 
area has undertaken the conduct of frozen food locker plants. 
Already “freeze lockers,” as Hood calls them, are now serving 
milk producers in St. Albans and Derby, Vermont, with another 
nearing completion at Orleans in the same state. 


A CKNOWLEDGING the benefits to be derived through 


By the growth of the locker plant business during recent 
years may be judged their success in rendering service to 
the patrons and profits to the operators. As of July 1, 1944 


there were in operation in the United States 5,282 frozen food . 


locker plants, approximately four times the number in opera- 
tion in 1937. During 1943 alone, 723 new plants were com- 
pleted, with more under construction. This rapidly growing 
development, while originating in rural communities of the 
middle west and west, is spreading into eastern states with 
surprising speed. 


with the meat saw. He soon will go to Orleans 


While there were a few frozen food locker plants in opera- 
tion prior to 1934, the big expansion took place since then as 
individual enterprises or in conjunction with established cold 
storage firms. 


Strictly a Service Feature 


H. P. Hood & Sons’ expansion into the “freeze-locker” field 
as an additional service to its milk producers represents a new 
departure in the normal functioning of large-scale milk dis- 
tributing operations. Additional profit from the conduct of 
freeze lockers appears to be of secondary importance in 
Hood’s objective. A recent company statement says: 


“Whether the company will extend this new service to 
producers in other areas will depend upon the success of these 
three Vermont freeze-lockers. 


“The locker system for handling and preserving farm 
products has worked out extremely well for farmers in other 
parts of the country, and the Hood company hopes that these 
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Section of the More than 300 Individual Lockers in the New Hood Freeze-locker Plant at Derby, Vermont 
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“test plants” will prove the value of freezer-lockers in the New 
England area. 


“In the interest of local representation in these ‘test areas’, 
it is the intent of the Hood concern to have an Advisory Com- 


ee STR 


Expertly Packaged and Labeled Meats in Sharp Freezer that will 
be Transferred to Individual Lockers 

mittee of Hood producers, who are also locker patrons, to aid 
in determining financial and operating policies. All profits, 
above the cost of operation of the freeze-locker plants, will be 
used to reduce the cost of locker service to Hood producers.” 

While locker plants vary greatly in respect to the in- 
dividual service performed such as processing, cutting up meat 
into family-size cuts, freezing, etc., the Hood plan includes the 
latest approved methods with complete facilities provided for 
aging and cooling meat, processing it into desirable cuts, grind- 
ing hamburger, properly wrapping and marking individual cuts, 


Before Cutting Beef is Aged and Cooled in Scientific Manner to Insure 
High Quality Product 


sharp freezing at below zero, and finally storing in the lockers 
where the temperature is maintained at about zero. 
Equipment, in addition to the refrigerating machinery 
(Please turn to Page 56) 
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Eight millions! Rather an impressive number even on the slide 
rule, isn’t it? Well, that’s how many lunches are packed for 
war workers every day. And what else but paper kups and con- 
tainers carry the nutritious foods which government authorities 
recommend for health—soups, stews, salads of fruits, vege- 
tables and cottage cheese, and goodness yes!—milk and egg 
puddings! 


Paper vital to war production? In more ways than one. Paper 
kups and containers make it possible to serve workers quickly, 
save vital floor space in preparing and serving food, and help 
conserve metals that would otherwise be needed for dishwash- 
ing equipment. Last but not least they release vital manpower 
from dishwashing duties. 


The Atlantic Bomber Patrol, in the air for 

hours, must eat and drink. Paper kups and con- 

tainers serve under the most trying conditions. 

There’s no dishwashing problem. Kups save 

valuable space and are thrown away. Paper 
kups do not shatter under gun fire, so you see them at “battle 
stations” with the fleet. 


They just never seem to cease being a source of wonderment 
and amazement—those hardy, tireless little paper kups and 
containers. 


HUMOROUS INTERLUDE: From our good neighbor Brazil 
comes a short, short story with a plot that works like a recipe. 


Take one cow. Take one pair of green glasses ¢ 
and a patch of grass. Put them all together 
and what have you got? One Brazilian inventor 
thought he had the answer to a drought. 


Such was one application for a patent the Brazilian Patent 
Office received recently. The well-meaning inventor claimed a 
cow wearing the glasses prescribed would eat dry, parched grass 
in time of drought. 


Another peach of a story: A machine to take the fuzz off 
peaches has been developed. It is contended that peaches gone 
to market without fuzz will command premium prices. What 
will people think of next? (We know some ‘‘peaches’’ that 
don't like whiskers, too!) 
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Some Milk Plant Problems 


S. T. Coulter, Associate Professor Division of Dairy Industry, University of Minnesota, 


Considers Several Questions of Interest to the Producer and Processor 


*We present herewith questions and 
answers on several matters of especial 
importance to the milk producer and 
handler in the fluid market division 
of the dairy industry, which have ap- 
peared in recent months in the But- 
termaking Problems Department long 
conducted by Prof. Coulter as a special 
feature in the “American Butter 
Review”. 


Many of the subjects considered in 
that Department by Prof. Coulter, 
widely-known University of Minne- 
sota dairy scientist, are of equal in- 
terest and applicability to the creamery 
butter producer and the milk plant 
operator. 


Fresh Milk Acidity 


UESTION — Several of us have 
Qe a little argument; so would 
like to ask you a question. The 
question is “Does milk, as it is produced 
by the cow, ever have an acidity in ex- 
cess of 0.18 per cent”? 
—Creameryman, Minnesota. 


ANSWER-The answer to this ques- 
tion is, yes. Many perfectly healthy cows 
produce milk with an acidity above 0.18 
per cent. The normal range in the acid- 
ity of fresh milk from individual cows is 
usually given as 0.10 to .25 per cent. H. 
H. Sommer of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has recorded instances in which the 
acidity of fresh herd milk was as high as 
0.23 per cent. 


The acidity of fresh mixed milk from 
many herds will, of course, be much more 


uniform, and will seldom be found out- 


side of the range from 0.14 to 0.17 per 
cent. 


There is quite a little misunderstand- 
ing about the acidity of fresh milk. Per- 
fectly fresh normal milk does not contain 
any lactic acid. The developed acidity 
of milk when it sours is, of course, pri- 
marily lactic acid. The data in the fol- 
lowing table are commonly accepted as 
showing the constituents responsible for 
the acidity of fresh milk: 


Milk Constituent 
Carbon dioxide 


Per Cent Acidity Caused by it 


0.01 to 0.02 
Citrates 0.01 
Casein 0.05 to 0.08 


Albumin 
Phosphates 


less than 0.1 
The remainder of the acidity 
You will note from these data that 
most of the acidity of fresh milk is due 


to the proteins and phosphates of the 
milk. 


Fresh milk which has a higher than 
average acidity is milk which is high in 
proteins and mineral constituents. With- 
out knowledge of the bacterial quality 
of the milk it is not safe to assume that 
an acidity of 0.18 per cent or slightly 
higher in the milk from an individual 
herd indicates souring. 


Milk Sample Variations 


UESTION — The following are 
Ores tests of samples we took 
from milk delivered by patrons 
who were chronic complainers. Will you 
look them over and express your opinion 


as to whether these variations might be 
expected in normal milk? 








Patron 1 Patron 2 
Aug. 23........ 4.0% Aug. 18 . 5.0% 
<i ee 4.3 oie 4.0 
— 3.7 a oe 4.0 

26.... 3.5 eae 3.7 
ee 3.1 22 3.8 
28.... 3.8 = 3.8 

a ae 3.4 RS 4.0 
4 eb dascestanuntenn 4.1 
6 
Ye 

Patron 4 

2.0% Aug. 15 isaince, ae 
4.0 reo annie 4.2 
4.0 17 4.9 
4.0 
3.8 
3.9 
4.2 
3.1 
4.9 
4.1 
3.8 
4.0 


—Creameryman, Wisconsin. 


ANSWER-I was quite interested in 
the figures you sent regarding the varia- 
tions in the fat test of milk delivered by 
some of your patrons. These variations 
are rather beyond those which would 
normally be expected. The fluctuations 
in the case of patron No. 3 are so ex- 
treme that it would appear almost cer- 
tain that on the sixth and again on the 
thirteenth the milk was not normal. 


The variations in the fat test of the 
milk of patron No. 1 are rather wide 
even for milk from individual cows. If 
the milk from a number of cows is rep- 
resented, I think you have every reason 
to suspect that the milk is being altered 
in some way. The larger the number of 
cows in the herd the less should be the 
daily variation in the fat test. 


In our newer milk sections it would 
appear that we have a rather difficult 
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problem of educating the farmers. Of 
course, I suppose that even in the older 
well established whole milk territories, 
the practice of dipping a little cream off 
the top of milk cans for use in the home 
is not uncommon. 


It probably doesn’t look like much to 
the farmer when he takes some top milk 
from a can, but the removal of a quart 
of 20 per cent cream from a ten-gallon 
can of 4 per cent milk, will actually re- 
duce the fat test almost one-half per cent. 





COMPARISON OF BACTERIAL INCREASES WITH VARIED COOLING PRACTICES* 
Water 





Changes in bacterial 
to milk Water temperature counts of milk 
Initial Final Maximum 
°F. ° Per cent 
43.5 
197.5 
7,186.0 


Type of cooler 


method of cooling Minimum 


Per cent _ 





Electric, with agitation 

Electric, without agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Tank cooling, no agitation.... 

Tank cooling, no agitation... sndineininsniiaguliilals 
Tank cooling, NO agitation. ..................cccceceeeeeee 
Tank cooling, no agitation................ 

Tank cooling, no agitation 

Running water in tank or cistern....... 
Running water in tank or cistern 

Running water in tank or cistern 

Running water in tank or cistern 

Running water in tank or cistern 


> 


A few cases have been brought to my 
attention in which the farmers were 
skimming part of the milk, and adding 
the cream to the remainder in order to 
have skimmilk for feeding the calves or 
other livestock. 
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*Data adapted from Pennsylvania Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull, 454, page 14. 





THE KEY\TO QUALITY CONTROL... 
from cow 


Perhaps the best safeguard against 
such practices is a periodic check on the 
milk supply of each patron. Unusual 
fluctuations in the fat tests, and tests 
which are either abnormally high or low 
for the breed of cows in any individual 
herd, would be reason for a more detail- 
ed study of the milk supply of that 
farmer. 


consumer 


Importance of Farm Cooling 


UESTION — We all recognize the 
O iver of cooling in the pro- 

duction of low-count milk. I 
wonder if we all know, however, what 
constitutes adequate cooling. Certainly 
the cooling facilities or practices on many 
farms are inadequate. Possibly this is in 
part because the farmer has not been 
properly instructed. Do you have any 
information I could use showing the re- 
quirements for adequately cooling milk? 

—Fieldman, Minnesota. 


ANSWER-—A recent bulletin (No. 
454) issued by the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station gives some 
excellent data on the influence of cool- 
ing methods on bacteria in milk. A sum- 
mary of these data adapted from this 
bulletin is shown in the accompanying : ‘ : ‘ 
pare img bacteria control as practiced in 
the plant. 

Lo-Bax — the concentrated, fast- 
killing chlorine bactericide — will 
help assure you of consistently 
high-quality milk if used by all 
your producers. Let Mathieson as- 
sist in your quality improvement 
program by providing Lo-Bax milk- 
house instruction cards, informa- 
tive folders and other helpful mate- 
rial. Inquire for specimen copies or, 


ers 7. 4 


%o ilable chlori 
It may be concluded that of the ee 


methods used, the following produce sat- 
isfactory results: 


1. Mechanically refrigerated cooler, 
either with or without agitation 
of water. Ice cooling would also 
be satisfactory if sufficient ice 
were used to have ice in the tank 
at all times. 

. Tank cooling in water with no 
agitation, providing initial water 
temperature is not higher than 44 








deg. F., and water-milk ratio not 
less than 11:1. 

. Tank cooling in running water, 
providing water temperature is 
maintained at not higher than 
54 deg. F. 


These data present a good argument 
for mechanically refrigerated coolers. A 
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if you prefer, tell us how many pro- 
ducers you have and we'll arrange 
for you to get enough copies to sup- 
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large expansion in their use may be an- 
ticipated. Most farmers, however, de- 
pend upon well water for cooling. The 
temperature of the water direct from 
wells in Minnesota varies considerably, 
but from most is not higher than 50 deg. 
F. If enough water is kept flowing 
through the milk cooling tank so that 
the water temperature does not rise 
above 54 deg. F., cooling may be ade- 
quate. Few farms are equipped to per- 
mit a continuous flow of water direct 
from the well through the cooling tank. 

If submerged to the neck in a tank 
of running water, a ten-gallon can of 
milk will be cooled to within about 40 
deg. F. of the water temperature in 2 
hours. The minimum rate of flow of 
water to accomplish this will vary with 
the number of cans in the tank, but 
should not be less than about 2 gallons 
per minute per can. With water at 50 
deg. F., the milk will be cooled to about 
54 deg. F. in 2 hours. 

Whether, if the water flow is shut off 
at this point, the temperature of the milk 
will be maintained at not higher than 54 
deg. F. until the next milking will de- 
pend on several factors. These include 
the tank insulation, the water-to-milk 
ratio, and the air temperature. For ade- 
quate cooling in most tanks during hot 
weather an essentially continuous flow 
of water at 50 deg. F. or lower is 
necessary. 


The milk would be cooled more rapid- 
ly, of course, if it were stirred. The in- 
troduction of a stirring rod or other de- 
vice for stirring into the milk is objected 
to, in many milk shed areas, because 
they may be a source of contamination. 
If proper facilities for cooling are pro- 
vided, stirring the milk is unnecessary. 


Make-Up Analyses of Milk 


UESTION — Your article in the 
OQ rere Butter. Review”, July 
1944 issue, contains a table of 
Jacobson’s showing the relation of fat 


and solids-not-fat. 
We wonder whether that original 


table gives a breakdown of the solids- 
not-fat as to casein, milk sugar, ash etc. 
We would be very interested in same. 


—Creameryman, Minnesota. 


ANSWER-Jacobson reported only the 
fat and solids-not-fat content of the milk 
which he analyzed. The most extensive 
information I know, relative to the 


_casein, sugar and ash content of milk 


of various fat percentages, is that con- 
tained in Illinois Bulletin No. 325. This 
is an old bulletin, so I doubt if copies 
of this are available except libraries. 


A summary of these data show that 
the protein content increases with in- 
crease in the fat percentage. For 2 per 
cent fat milk the protein content is about 
8.1 per cent. For 4 per cent fat milk 
the protein content is about 3.5 per cent, 
and for 6 per cent fat milk about 4.4 
per cent. 


The lactose content is relatively con- 
stant but decreases slightly with increase 
in fat percentage. These data show that 
the lactose content for 2 per cent fat 
milk is about 5 per cent, for 4 per cent 
fat milk 4.9 per cent, and for 6 per cent 
fat milk about 4.8 per cent. 


The ash content increases slightly with 
increase in fat percentage, being about 
0.66 per cent in 2 per cent fat milk and 
.7 per cent for 4 per cent fat milk, and 
0.75 per cent for 6 per cent fat milk. 


—— 





ST. ALBANS COOP. REPORTS 





St. Albans, Vt.—The St. Albans Co- 
operative Creamery, Inc., held its annual 
meeting here recently and C. L. Hamlin, 
manager, provided the following figures 
for 1944: Pounds of milk handled, 29,- 
599,030, a 2.3 per cent increase or 
687,365 pounds over last year. Sales 
totaling $1,509,784, which was an in- 
crease of $173,327 over last year. Pay- 
ment for average test milk was $3.398, 
and advance of 11.9 cents. Store sales 
increased $76,940 so as to total $304,219. 
Current assets now are $77,499 which is 
$6,718 higher than last year. 


Wage-Hour Hearing Set 


Labor Department Division to Offer 
“Area of Production” Definition at 
February New York Session 


A hearing on the definition of “area of 
production” under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (Wage-Hour Law) with respect 
to dairy products, poultry and eggs has 
been announced by L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Administrator, for 10 a.m. February 27 
at the National Office of the Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 165 West 46th Street, New York, 
I. 3. 


Last June the Supreme Court in Addi- 
son, et. al. v. Holly Hill Fruit Products, 
Inc., held the previous definition invalid 
and remanded the case to the District 
Court “with instructions to hold it until 
the Administrator, by making a valid de- 
termination of the area with all deliberate 
speed, acts within the authority given 
him by Congress.” 


A proposed definition and any others 
that may be proposed will be considered 
at the hearing which follows wide con- 
sultation with employers and labor in the 
industry. The proposed definition in the 
formal notice of hearing, published in 
the Federal Register of January 27th and 
available at the National and at any Re- 
gional Office of the Division, is as follows: 


The Fair Labor Standards Act in Sec- 
tions 13(a) (10) and 7(c) exempts certain 
operations on dairy products, poultry and 
eggs “within the area of production (as 
defined by the Administrator)” from its 
minimum wage and overtime provisions. 
The part of the 7(c) exemption that will 
be considered at this hearing is only ap- 
plicable to certain first processing opera- 
tions on eggs. 


Text of Proposal 


An individual shall be regarded as 
employed within the area of produc- 
tion within the meaning of section 13 
(a) (10), and section 7 (c) where ap- 
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plicable, if he is so engaged in an 
establishment which is located in 
the open country or in a rural com- 
munity, and if 95 per cent of the dollar 
value of the dairy products, poultry, 
and eggs received by the establish- 
ment in the preceding calendar year 
were (1) in the case of dairy products, 
produced on farms or derived from 
milk produced on farms in the county 
in which the establishment is located 
or in contiguous counties and (2) in 
the case of poultry and eggs, produced 
on farms in the county in which the 
establishment is located or in con- 
tiguous counties. 


As used in this subsection “open 
country” or “rural community” shall 
not include any city or town of 2,500 
or greater population according to the 
latest available United States Census, 
or any area, as measured by the short- 
est usable road within: 

Three miles from the town or city 
limits of a town or city with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 to 9,999; or 

Six miles from the town or city 
limits of a town or city with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 to 24,999; or 

Ten miles from the city limits of a 
city with a population of 25,000 to 99,- 
999; or 

Twenty ‘miles from the city limits 
of a city with a population of 100,000 
or greater. 

As used in this subsection “contigu- 
ous county” shall mean a county any 
point of which makes contact with any 
point of the county in which the estab- 
lishment is located. 


Intention Notice Necessary 

Notice of intention to appear at the 
hearing should be filed with the Ad- 
ministrator in New York not later than 
February 17th. In lieu of personal ap- 
pearance, written statements may be filed 
prior to the date of the hearing. 

A report containing economic data 
bearing on the formulation of a definition 
will be made available to interested per- 
sons on written request to the Admin- 
istrator. 

Dairy products, poultry and eggs ac- 
count for approximately 12 per cent of 
the million and a quarter workers affected 
by “area of production.” Hearings have 
been held on fresh fruits and vegetables 
and have been scheduled for cotton, 
tobacco, grain, seed, dry edible beans, 
and dry edible peas. The final hearing, 
tor which a date has not yet been set, 
will be for products or operations not yet 
covered. 


— 


OPENS BRANCH PLANT 


Stromsborg, Neb. — A branch of the 
Roberts Dairy has been opened here. 
Don Nordberg is the manager. 
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CALLAN JOINS NEW CONCERN 





Formation of New Export and Import 
Commission Firm Announced 


Formation of the partnership of Craw- 
ford, Callan & Company, export and 
import commission merchants and repre- 
sentatives of foreign and domestic ship- 
pers, has been announced at its offices at 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 


The partners are Frank E. Crawford 
of Crawford, Keen & Cia., of Buenos 
Aires; William Callan, former vice presi- 
dent of The Borden Company and presi- 
dent of the Casein 
Company of America; 
and George : Simon, 
who has served as 
former vice president 
and treasurer of the 
Heyden Chemical 
Corporation. Thelma 
V. Kish who has been 
with the New York 
agency of Crawford, 
Keen & Cia. is associ- 
ated with the new firm as a junior 
partner. 


Mr. Callan retired from Borden’s re- 
cently. His new activities are in no way 





Wm. Callan 


competitive with Borden’s. 


Importation of South American prod- 
ucts, in which Mr. Crawford has dealt 
extensively, will be continued by the 
new firm, in addition to specializing in 
the chemical field for export and do- 
mestic sale. It will carry on a general 
commercial business on a commission 
basis and act as agents and sales repre- 
sentatives for foreign and domestic ship- 
pers and manufacturers. Both Mr. Callan 
and Mr. Simon are well known in the 
chemical and allied trades and they will 
specialize in that end of the business. 


——_— 





PROPOSE MILK LEGISLATION 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—During the 
first full week of the Indiana General 
Assembly three bills were introduced per- 
taining to the milk industry. A Senate 
bill would re-establish the State Milk 
Control Board. Another Senate bill would 
increase from three to five the member- 
ship of the Examining Board for milk 
and cream testers; would give the gov- 
ernor authority to name the board mem- 
bers. The board now comprises the chief 
of the Purdue University dairy depart- 
ment and two members selected by the 
Indiana State Dairy Association. 


A bill in the House would amend the 
act regulating weighing and sampling of 
milk and cream to increase the member- 
ship of the milk examining board from 
three to five. It is much the same as that 
in the Senate, except the bill would in- 
crease to $5,000 annually funds appro- 
priated to Purdue University to carry out 
provisions of the act. 











LUBRICATION 


IS INDUSTRY’S 
PRIME ESSENTIAL 


The ‘all-out’ production of the wor 
period has not only proven the impor- 
tance of proper lubrication but has effec- 
tively demonstrated the superiority of 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. Even the most 
confirmed skeptic must admit that when 
two surfaces do not touch, there can be 
no appreciable wear. The separating film 
of LUBRIPLATE is tougher. That is why 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants impart longer life 
to shafts, bearings, ond gears. LUBRI- 
PLATE has qualities not possessed by 
conventional lubricants. 


————, 
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Write for a booklet, ‘The LUBRIPLATE Film’, 
written especially for your industry. 
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@ Yellow Fever wasn’t the only 
health problem confronting Amer- 
ican engineers during the years we 
were building the Panama Canal. 
Health had to be safeguarded in 
many ways in the blazing Tropics. 
Buhl Milk Cans helped here, too. 
Milk for canal workers and hospital 
convalescents was protected from 
contamination by every possible sani- 
tation method available. Buhl is 
proud to have contributed some 
measure of this protection during 
this historic event. 

















BUHL MILK CANS 
PROTECTED HEALTH IN 
PANAMA’S CANAL ZONE! 
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Freeze-Lockers for Producers 

(Continued from Page 51) 
and metal lockers, generally includes scales, a cutting block 
and table, a power saw, meat grinder, knives and other small 
accessories. At each Hood freezer plant there is a skilled 
butcher available to cut meat properly for patrons who may 
bring in carcasses that are “quartered” only. The system of 
marking each package with its contents such as “steak,” “roast,” 
“stew” or “chops,” permits quick identification when packages 
are to be taken out of the locker. 


As presently operated and previously mentioned, it is 
Hood's policy not to conduct the freeze-lockers solely from the 
standpoint of profit. The venture is looked upon purely as an 
additional service for the company’s milk producers and as a 
good-will builder. For the cutting-up and processing service 
that includes quick freezing, a nominal charge of 1 cent per 
pound is made. For storage, the lockers are rented for $10.00 
to $12.00 per year depending upon capacity. Profits on the 
operation are distributed back to the patrons. 


Commenting upon this new development one of the Hood 
executives stated, “We felt that locker plants would be of con- 
siderable service to our producers, and at the same time we 
realized the problems that were involved in farmers themselves 
getting together, financing and building a locker plant co- 
operatively. So we decided to build these few test plants with 


s 


Milk Producer Rowell tells Locker Operator Ladd how he wants his 
Prime Steer Cut up for his Locker Storage 


the understanding with our producers that if they want later 
to organize, buy and operate the locker plants cooperatively, 
they may do so. 


“Already, we feel that this new. service is greatly appre- 
ciated by those producers in the areas where freeze-locker 
plants have been installed.” 


Halftone illustrations used in connection with this article were gener 
ously supplied by H. P. Hood & Sons to whom the editors of this publication 
are gratefully indebted for their use. 





Cancel Ohio Conference 


Columbus, Ohio.—The Dairy Technology Conference, an 
annual event at Ohio State University for the past dozen years, 
has been called off for 1945, it has been announced by Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Stoltz, chairman of the University’s Depart- 
ment of Dairy Technology. 


This year’s conference had been scheduled for a period 
of five days starting February 12th. The cancellation, Pro- 
fessor Stoltz said, is in line with the University’s policy to co- 
operate with the federal government’s request that conven- 
tions and conferences be eliminated wherever possible in fur- 
therance of the war effort. 
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Ohio Dairy Meeting 


Increased Milk Quotas Asked for Flush Season — 
Changes in WFO-8 and Subsidy Payments 
Requested — Arthur Good Succeeds Dreyer 


RTHUR J. GOOD, president of the Pickerington Cream- 
A ery, Inc., Pickerington, Ohio, was named president of 

the Ohio Dairy Products Association at its War Confer- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, last month. Mr. Good, who succeeds 
V. O. Dreyer, Dayton, will hold office during 1945. 


“Ohio dairymen ap- 
proach the coming year 
with the sober realization 
that they have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to 
the winning of the war,” 
Mr. Good said. “They 
pledge maximum efficient 
production so that gov- 
ernment calls for dairy 
products may be met and 
fighting men and civilians 
may have the dairy foods 
they need for victory.” 


Born on a farm near 
Bellevue, Ohio, Mr. Good 
has been a dairyman all 
his life and has spent the 
last 34 years in the opera- 
tion of creameries in 
Ohio. He is a director of 
the American Butter In- 
stitute and of the National Cream Quality Program, and he 
represents the butter industry on the Dairy Industry Committee. 





Arthur J. Good 


New officers of the Ohio Milk Distributors Association are: 
George A. Banks, Banks Ice Cream Co., Athens, president; 
Lynn Jennings, Dairymen’s Ohio Farmers Milk Co., Cleveland, 
vice-president; and T. B. Buchanan, Hamilton Milk Co., 
Columbus, treasurer. 


New members of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Ohio Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation are: M. L. Searcey, 
Swift and Co., Defiance, 
and J. L. Burns, represent- 
ing the Ohio Butter Manu- 
facturers Association; Lou 
Holler, representing the 
Ohio Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers Association; and 
Lynn Jennings and George 
A. Banks, representing the 
Ohio Milk Distributors As- 
sociation. 

Elected to office in the 
Ohio Butter Manufactur- 
ers Association were: P. E. 
Bacon, The London 
Creamery Co., London, president; John L. Burns, Blue Valley 
Creamery Co., Columbus, vice-president; Neil Baker, The 
Fairmont Creamery Co., Columbus, treasurer. 





Russell Fifer 


Mark Fuller, Ritz-American Ice Cream Co., Cincinnati, 
was named president of the Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Association. Other officers are: Lou Holler, The Telling-Belle 


February, 1945 
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.... This DAMROW 
Vapor-Film Pasteurizer 
Brings You3 Big Features 


1—Faster, More Uniform Heating 


Having from 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, 
a DAMROW “Vapor-Film” takes only 7 minutes to heat 
up to 158°. Yet heating is gradual, as at no time is the 
metal on the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than 
the milk. 


2—Holds the Heat LONGER ... 


Loss of heat when steam is turned off is prevented by the 
jacket and air space. 12-hour test showed that 45° milk 
raised only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This, too, is an 
important economy feature. 


3—No Burnt Flavor in Milk... 


“Vapor-Film” protects milk quality and cream line. Only 
condensed vapor contacts inner milk tank—no water or 
direct steam to cause “hot spots.” Avoids building up of 
lime or water stone in heating chamber. 


Many plant tests, under operating conditions show the 
DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” to have no equal in pasteuriz- 
ing efficiency, accurate tem- 





perature control, and eco- 
nomical operation. Details 
upon request. DAMROW 
DAMROW Can Washers 
“VAPOR-FILM” Cold Milk Filters 
Pasteurizer 
Capacities from Conveyors 
30 to 1000 gallons 











DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


204 Western Avenue 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 








Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AND WALLS THE MORE 
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A walls 


Resistant by 


FUNGUS TEST ING fa 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency. Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 
plants have discovered its 
superiorities. Write for our =f 
trial offer. 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. * S&T. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Bronches in eighteen principal cities 














Vernon Co., Cleveland, vice president; and R. A. Lamont, Jr., 
Supreme Dairy Co., Alliance, treasurer. 


New Trustees for the ODPA Board are: Messrs. J. L. 
Burns, M. L. Searcey (Swift and Co., Defiance), Lou Holler, 
George Banks, and Lynn Jennings. Trustees remaining from 
the 1944 Board are: Messrs P. E. Bacon, J. B. Pentz, Mark 
A. Fuller, S. P. Shunk, V. O. Dreyer, and Prof. R. B. Stoltz 
(Member Ex-Officio). 


Russell Fifer, Columbus, is executive secretary of the 
association, and T. Kline Hamilton, Diamond Milk Products, 
Columbus, serves as treasurer. 


Tribute to Retiring President Dreyer 


In tribute to the fine work of the retiring president, 
V. O. Dryer, during 1944, Secretary Fifer reported as follows: 
“Mr. Dreyer’s leadership during the past year has been out- 
standing and progressive, unselfishly devoting much thought 
and time to his responsibility. He truly deserves your enthusi- 
astic praise for a most successful administration during a 
difficult period. His record as president during 1944 will be 
rated high, establishing Mr. Dreyer as one of the real leaders 





Officers of Ohio Dairy Products Associations for 1945. Left to right: 
Mark A. Fuller of the Ritz-American Ice Cream Company, Cincinnati, 
President of the Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers Association; George A. 
Banks of the Banks Ice Cream Company, Athens, President of the Ohio 
Milk Distributors Association; Arthur J. Good of the Pickerington Cream- 
ery, Inc., Pickerington, President of the Ohio Dairy Products Associa- 
tion; P. E. Bacon of the London Creamery Company, London, President 
of the Ohio Butter Manufacturers Association. 

of the great dairy industry of Ohio. Moreover, his insight 

into the near future should deservedly provoke your serious 


thinking and: consideration.” 


Contributions reported at the conference extended the 
Ohio Dairy Products Research Fund to the established goal 
of $100,000. Approximately 175 companies and individuals 
have indicated their faith in the future of the Ohio dairy 
industry and have thus pledged their assistance in its further 
progress. The Committee and its aggressive Chairman, H. F. 
(Fred) Meyer of The Meyer Dairy Products Co., Cleveland, 
expressed their sincere appreciation for the splendid support 
al this worthwhile program. 

Resolutions Passed 

Following discussions on future dairy production and 
price relationships between the various dairy productions the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas the milk production throughout the state of 
Ohio is twelve to thirteen per cent in excess of production 
during the same period last year, and 

Whereas production of milk during the months of May, 
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June, and July will increase to unprecedented amounts, 
should favorable weather conditions prevail, 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the War Food 
Administration give immediate consideration to an in- 
crease in milk quotas permissible under WFO-79 and con- 
tinue such policy throughout the “flush production” season, 
inasmuch as waste of critical milk supplies should be 
avoided, and recognizing the fact that milk products manu- 
facturing plants, faced with the shortage of manpower and 
critical supplies of sugar available, will be hard pressed 
to utilize the entire milk production unless greater sales 
of fluid milk are permitted, 


Be It Further Resolved that the War Food Adminis- 
tration make full use of the services and facilities made 
available by the Emergency Inter-Market Milk Supply 
Committee, appointed by this Association. 


* * * 


Whereas the stocks of milk solids-not-fat in Ohio are 
greater than at any previous period, being stored in the 
form of condensed milk from the “flush” production months 
of 1944, and, 


Whereas milk production in Ohio is twelve to thirteen 
per cent over the same period last year, 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that WFO-8 be amend- 
ed in such manner as to permit utilization of milk solids- 
not-fat now in storage to relieve the critical sugar, barrel 
or container situation, and further making it possible to 
manufacture ice cream containing greater amounts of milk 
solids, thus making a more nutritious product. 


* * * 


Whereas the diversion of milk and cream supplies 
from the production of butter, due to economic factors, 
has been of serious effect and injury to the butter industry, 
and, 


Whereas butter has been placed at an economic dis- 
advantage as compared to other dairy products in the war 
food program, 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved that the five-cent con- 
sumer rollback now being paid by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, RFC, be eliminated, with price ceilings of 
butter to be adjusted accordingly, and that the dairy feed 
production payment on butterfat be increased to one-fourth 
that amount paid to producers of fluid milk, and, 


Be It Further Resolved that in the event the consumer 
rollback is not eliminated, the dairy feed production pay- 
ment for butterfat per pound should be established at one- 
fourth of the current per hundredweight payment on whole 
milk, plus six cents per pound butterfat, and, 


Be It Further Resolved that every consideration be 
given to the readjustment of economic conditions which 
now are deterent to the increase in the production of butter. 





Allocates Nutrition Grant 


Ithaca, N. Y.—As part of a long-range program looking 
toward fuller use of the products of Northeastern farms, the 
Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange of Ithaca, 
N Y., has appropriated $200,000 for the Cornell University 
School of Nutrition. The money, which will be available dur- 
ing the next four years, will be used to provide a headquarters 
building for the school at Ithaca, says a story in the February 
Cooperative Digest. 


In his letter advising President Edmund Ezra Day of 
Cornell of the action of the Board, G.L.F. General Manager 
J. A. McConnell stated “The natural products of Northeastern 
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DOLLAR EFFICIENCY—work 
done per dollar spent measures | 
the value of steam generation | 


Exclusive principles of combustion and design 
have given Cyclotherm an outstanding record 
of efficiency and economy among steam gen- 
erators. Because of its combustion principles 
and design, Cyclotherm meets the dollar effi- 
ciency test throughout its wide power range 
(10 to 300 horsepower) in units that are both 
oil and gas fired. Whether used for power, 
processing or heating, a Cyclotherm makes an 
enviable record in steam production per unit 
of fuel consumed. 


Cyclotherm Steam Generators are fully auto- 
matic, strongly built and fully self contained. 
They will give you years of trouble-free ser- 
vice for they are designed and constructed for 
exacting service with a minimum of attention. 


While the range of available units obviously 
cannot be on a peacetime basis, if you are plan- 
ning immediate replacement, our engineers 
will gladly cooperate in meeting your needs. 
Any additional information desired will be 
supplied promptly. 


ee eae >”: ama 100 horsepower 
Cyclotherm with 


electronic control 
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NEW SOLDERING FLUX 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL 


(CLEANS * REMOVES DIRT * FLUXES 


This amazing new flux can be applied directly to a wet, dry. 
or oily stainless steel surface without pre-cleaning with 
acid. Simply dab on with a brush: no other work or 
preparation needed. Won’t run off vertical surfaces. Non- 
injurious to the metal. Tri-Flux is fast, thorough, and eco- 
nomical—a valuable time saver hecause it does three 
jobs in one. 

‘One of the largest manufacturers of dairy machinery writes: 
“‘The two sample bottles of No. 5 Tri-Flux for stainless steel 
and mone! metal only are the hest we have had for fluxing 
stainless steel to date. The solder flows freely and the 
black discoloration left from regular acid is eliminated, 
leaving a cleaner looking job. Our purchase order for a 
supply of this is beinx forwarded.”’ 

Send for free trial sample and you'll never again be 
without Tri-Flux No. 5. 


Manufactured only by 


THE WOLFE-KOTE CO. 


SHEBOYGAN WISCONSIN 








PROTECT THEIR INCOME 
—and yours 
SOLAR-STURGES Milk Cans insure the safe delivery — 


to market — of top quality milk or cream. . 
possible condition. 

These bright, sanitary containers have glass-like surfaces 
and a durable coating of pure tin. They are easy to keep 
clean. On the inside there are no crevices anywhere for 
bacteria to collect in. These famous containers encourage 
the production of a tastier, sweeter and more palatable 
product. This results in larger incomes for their satisfied 
owners, 

Buy SOLAR-STURGES cans every time. See that your 
producers use them, too. Used and endorsed by many of the 


most particular buyers in America. 
SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


. in the best 











farms—fresh milk, fresh eggs, meat, and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—are essential to an optimum diet for Northeastern 
people. 


“The efficient production of these foods in volume is also 
necessary to the maintenance of a satisfactory standard of 
living on Northeastern farms and the conservation of North- 
eastern soil resources . . . the farmers of the Northeast have 
a mutual interest with industry and labor in a better diet for 
the one-third of the country’s population living in the North- 
eastern United States.” 





Brig. Gen. F. W. Castle Killed 


Son of President of Milk Industry Foundation Received 


Numerous Decorations for Gallantry and Achievements 


It is with profound sympathy that the milk trade learned 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Castle, who was killed 
in action over Belgium December 24. He was the son of Col. 
B. F. Castle, president of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Gen. Castle, 36 years old and one of the pioneers of the 
United States Eighth Air Force, was killed when his Flying 
Fortress was shot down by seven Messerschmitts. After his 
Fortress was crippled by Messerschmitts he refused to order 
the bombs jettisoned because the plane was flying over Allied 
soldiers. The crew was ordered to bail out but Gen. Castle 
apparently was determined to be the last to leave the plane 
and as the doomed ‘bomber spun to 1,200 feet, a wing fuel 
tank exploded, sending the ship plunging down. 


The mission was Gen. Castle’s thirtieth combat opera- 
tional flight. He won the Silver Star for gallantry for leading 
a combat wing against an aircraft plant at Oschersleben, Ger- 
many, in September, 1943. He also directed the supplying 
of French Maquis in occupied France from the air and for 
these efforts received the Croix de Guerre. In Russia he was 
awarded the Order of Eutaxov, second degree, for leading a 
flight of shuttle bombers from Britain. 


He also had received the Legion of Merit, the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross with two oak leaf clusters and the 
Air Medal with three clusters. 


Gen. Castle was known as a “flying colonel” before his 
elevation to the one-star rank last November 20. 





New Dairy Council Unit 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Milk producers and dealers of Miéil- 
waukee have chosen the educational program of the National 
Dairy Council to aid them in meeting post-war sales problems. 
Robert Blohowiak of the Blohowiak Dairy has been chosen 
as president of the new organization, which is to be known 
as the Dairy Council of Milwaukee. George Kibbe of the 
Luick Dairy has been elected vice-president and Charles 
Dineen, secretary of the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association as secretary-treasurer of the new organ- 
ization. 


In addition to the above officers, the Board of Directors 
includes Paul Pratt, Gridley Dairy Company; Al Emmer of 
Emmer Brothers Dairy, and Edward Hartung, James Taylor 
and Grover Dobberton of the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association as directors. Other members of the 
Dairy Council of Milwaukee at the date of organization in- 
cluded Gehl’s Golden Guernsey Dairy, Layton Park Dairy and 
Golden Harvest Dairy. 


The new unit is financed jointly by milk producers and 
dealers and is affiliated with the National Dairy Council. A 
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nutrition director will be employed promptly and a compre- 
hensive nutrition education program will be launched, includ- 
ing work with all of the educational, professional and con- 
sumer groups in the Milwaukee area. 

Milwaukee is the 45th city in the United States to avail 
itself of the benefits of Dairy Council work. It is the 4th city 
to initiate the Dairy Council program during the past year. 
The other cities starting Dairy Council work earlier in the 
year include Oklahoma City, Des Moines, and Tulsa. 





Supplee Gets Safety Award 


Value of Driver-Training Programs Demonstrated by 
Philadelphia Milk Firm’s Achievements 


The American Trucking Association 1944 National Safety 
Award for Class A-6, unlimited mileage fleets making deliveries 
within cities, was presented on January 24 to Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Co. in Philadelphia by Charles G. Morgan, Jr., ATA 
manager at Washington. 


At the same time, Robert I. Gayley, Supplee’s safety 
director, was given the Electric Auto-Lite Co.’s award for his 
work in driver-training programs. The presentation was made 
by George L. Teets, Auto-Lite’s New York fleet director. Hen- 
derson Supplee, Jr., company president, accepted the ATA 
trophy on behalf of the company’s drivers, 131 of whom (17 
per cent of the total) have driven 10 years or more without 
chargeable accident. 


Speaking to the group of city, civic, industry and labor 
representatives at the meeting, Mr. Supplee declared that 
though accident figures may be low now, the post-war period, 
when tension eases and discipline relaxes, may become another 
era of “dangerous living” such as the country had in the early 
1920s. “Safety education programs of industries must be ex- 
panded and intensified now, he said, “so there will be a 
stronger respect for safety and a stronger public opposition 
against the driver who ‘takes a chance’. ” 





Urges Immediate T-B Tests 


New Jersey Animal Industry Bureau Chief Calls for 


Prompt Inspection of Herd Replacements 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey dairymen purchasing replace- 
ments from out-of-state sources are urged by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture to protect themselves from possible 
financial loss by promptly having all such additions to their 
herds tested for bovine tuberculosis. 


Dr. R. A. Hendershott, chief of the Bureau of Animai 
February, 1945 





HOW TO REMOVE 


MILK 
DEPOSITS 


A dry, concentrated product, Dicoloid is readily applied in 
paste form with a wet brush. Penetrates, dissolves and sus- 
pends milkstone deposits through its powerful wetting and 
cleaning action . . . its casein and mineral dissolving proper- 
ties. Safe to hands or utensils. Agriculture Experiment 
Stations have shown that milkstone on utensils is often the 
cause of high bacteria counts in milk. 


Ea: 


Dus 


Diversey Dilac has been specially developed to quickly and 
effectively remove the stubborn contamination that forms 
daily on short-time, high temperature pasteurizing units . . . 
Softens and dissolves milkstone so it can be completely re- 
moved with a minimum of time, labor and material. Write 
for technical bulletin No. 372, ‘“‘Milkstone Control,’’ THe 
DIvERSEY CORPORATION, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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Free 


COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


for PERMANENT PATCHING 
OF BROKEN CEMENT FLOORS 


This bulletin tells how you can save time, labor and money, in patching 
broken cement floors. Learn how badly rutted and broken floors can 
be simply and quickly restored overnight to a smooth, safe, rock-hard 
surface that is unaffected by lactic acid, steam, water, heat or cold. 
Contains instructions for permanently repairing cooling room floors that 
will not crumble, crack or dust. Any handy man can do it. No special 
tools or equipment are required. Write today for your copy of Cleve-O- 
Cement bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


TIME is paramount in these days of labor and equipment 
shortages. That’s where Doering machines fit into your 
picture as the swiftest, most efficient and sanitary method of 
converting bulk butter into solidly formed, uniformly sized 
prints of highest marketability. 


The hard-to-wear- 
out quality of 
Doering Printers 
commends itself to 
producers and dis- 
tributors who ap- 
preciate their 
trouble-free, eco- 
nomical operation 
and absolute reli- | 
ability. 


Write for Catalog 


or any special 
data. 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 7 
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Industry, in issuing the warning, declared he has observed a 
tendency on the part of New Jersey farmers to neglect having 
all out-of-state replacements tested within 60 days. The law 
stipulates that an animal to be eligible for indemnity, in case 
it reacts on a subsequent tuberculin test, must have given 
a negative reaction on a test made within this State and 
have been in New Jersey for at least 60 days. The chief 
veterinarian emphasizes that a farmer's failure to have new 
additions purchased from out-of-state sources retested 
within that 60-day period makes him ineligible for indemnity 
payments. 


The bureau chief states that farmers should take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the State law, under which indemnity 
payments are made, not only for financial protection but for 
sound health reasons. The cost of the test to the owner is 
negligible compared to possible losses faced when the rest of 
the herd is exposed to diseased animals. 


Although all dairy cows entering New Jersey are re- 
quired to be tested by approved authorities in the state of 
origin, no dairyman can afford to overlook the extra pre- 
caution of having replacements pass a bovine tuberculosis 
test on his own premises before permitting the newly-purchased 
stock to enter the herd. Similar precautions are advisable 
for purchases from herds within the State as well in order 
to eliminate all possible sources of infection. 


Cows of doubtful health standards are a very poor in- 
vestment for any dairyman because of prevailing prices. 
Farmers should buy only from reliable sources, making cer- 
tain that all additions are free of any suspicion of disease, 
advised Hendershott. 


Council Promotional Program 
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Cooperating with the overall dairy promotional program of the 
National Dairy Council, the Dairy Council of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, featured the above display, photographed at the Atlas Tank 
Corporation at Fairhaven, Massachusetts, in reaching industrial workers 
in manufacturing plants in New Bedford. Shown in the picture are Miss 
Laura Medeiros and Miss Meriam Woolley, council workers in New 
Bedford. 


The current campaign of the National Dairy Council, which might 
be entitled ‘‘Six Roads to Bigger Sales,’’ is designed to maintain public 
consciousness of the value of dairy foods in order the better to stimulate 
the sales of milk and dairy products to a much greater degree in the 
postwar period. 

Among the many regional Council units that promote the aims of 
the national organization the New Bedford Council is particularly active 
in getting their effective displays before the attention of industrial plant 
employees, as may be noted from the character of the above display. 
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Penn State Man Joins Ohio State 


Dr. Donald V. Josephson, now assistant professor of dairy 
husbandry at Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
will join the Ohio State University faculty April 1, according 
to an announcement by President Howard L. Bevis. 


At Ohio State Dr. 
Josephson will have the 
rank of associate pro- 
fessor in the department 
of dairy technology. He 
will be in charge of 
teaching and _ research 
relating to ice cream, 
evaporated milk, con- 
densed milk, and milk 
powder. 


Ohio State is the only 
university in the nation 
awarding a degree of 
bachelor of science in 
dairy technology. 


The new Ohio State 

faculty member is a na- 

Dr. Donald V. Josephson tive of Stillwater, Minn., 

and a graduate of the 

high school at Amery, Wis. He has the bachelor of science 

degree, 1935, from the University of Minnesota and holds two 

advanced degrees from Penn State, the master of science in 

1936 and the doctor of philosophy in 1943. At Penn State 

he was the winner of two fellowships, and he was president 
of the Dairy Science Club. 


During 1937-38 Dr. Josephson was a research chemist 
with the Borden Company in New York City, going from 
there to the faculty of Penn State. He is the author of 22 
publications on dairy research. He holds membership in the 
American Dairy Science Association; Sigma Xi, honorary 
scientific society; Alpha Gamma Rho and Gamma Sigma Delta, 
agricultural fraternities. 








— ° 

Bowman Dairy’s Unique Course 

Chicago, Ill—Your money back if you make an “A” 
grade, 85 per cent for a “B”, 75 per cent for a “C” is the 
offer the Bowman Dairy Co. is making to employees who take 
a special non-technical course in dairy technology which it 
has arranged to be given in Chicago by the University of 
IIllinois Dairy Husbandry Department. 

The classes, which will meet in the Henry C. Lytton 
Building, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, were arranged for Bow- 
man employees by the dairy’s personnel relations committee 
and Director Robert B. Browne of the University Extension 
Division. 

Three class sections have been scheduled at different 
days and hours so that all interested may attend. The course 
will involve one class a week for 16 weeks starting February 
12. The charge is $10.00, recoverable from the company by 
good grades. 

Prof. Paul H. Tracy, Professor of Dairy Manufactures 
it the University, will be in charge. He will be assisted by 
ither experts from the department, which has been a national 
eader in the dairy field. 

Lectures, discussions, demonstrations and visual aids will 
»e used in the class meetings, and time devoted to individual 
juestions on specific problems. Subjects to be covered will 
nclude milk composition and properties, nutritional properties 
£ dairy products, laboratory tests, standardizing, milk prod- 
icts, losses, defects, costs, and merchandising. 
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“WE'RE GLAD WE 
HAVE A 
PEERLESS PUMP” 








YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
WATER-STINGY WITH A 
PEERLESS 


* HOSING STALLS 

* WASHING CANS 

* FLUSHING MACHINERY 

* WATER-SCRUBBING FLOORS 


Sanitation comes first in a creamery, 
> milk plant or dairy. You can't keep 
things clean and sweet without plenty 
of water—pure water, uncontaminated 





by oil or grease. 
With a Peerless Water-Lubricated Pump (either Tur- 
bine or Hi-Lift) you can be water-extravagant be- 
cause it costs so little to produce all the watef you 
need. This pump requires no oil below the surface. 
Water-Lubricated bearings permit delivery of the 
‘ water fresh from the well in its original purity. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Emery Aggregate 


HE EMERY FLOOR COMPANY; 
Tic. 330 West 42nd St., New York 

has been organized to lay industrial 
floor toppings where Cortland Emery 
Aggregate is used. 

This company is associated with 
Walter Maguire Company, Inc., pro- 
ducers of Cortland Emery Aggregrate, 
and will operate in cooperation with 
established flooring firms, contractors, 
builders, plant maintenance departments 
and distributors to give advice and serv- 
ice in the proper handling of Cortland 
Emery Aggregate to produce the best 
heavy-duty, nonslip flooring results. 


In locations where such established 
outlets are not available, the Emery Floor 
Company will handle the complete lay- 
ing job, or subcontract it under its direct 
management and supervision. 


Extinguishers 
OUR FIRE PROTECTION Insur- 
ance Policy, a 12-page folder des- 
cribing and illustrating seven basic 
types of fire extinguishers in everyday 
use, is one of two new pieces of litera- 
ture offered by the General Detroit 
Corp. Information is given concerning 
the classes of fire each extinguisher is 
designed to combat most effectively. 
Construction specifications and Under- 
writers Laboratories classifications are 
also included. 


The second folder discusses the uses 
and features of General's vaporizing 
liquid type extinguisher. Entitled “So 
Swift, So Safe, So Sure”, it contains a 
full-size illustration of this utility fire 
extinguisher. A magnified cut-away view 
shows how the cylinder is expanded to 
eliminate piston sticking, and other de- 
tails of construction including ball check 


valves. Drawings illustrate methods of 
using this type of extinguisher in an 
emergency. 


Copies of these publications can be 
obtained, without charge, by writing the 
General Detroit Corp., 2270 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. 


Motors 


NEW MOTOR, combining the 

surplus capacity of the conven- 

tional open motor with protection 
against dripping liquid and other foreign 
matter, has been developed by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Division of Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works at Ampere, N. J. 


Rated 40 C rise, full-load continuous 
duty, with a 15 per cent service factor, 
protected-type motors provide added 
protection at open motor prices. At 
present, these motors are available in 





sizes up to and including the 284 frame. 
Mounting dimensions conform to the 
standards of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 

There are no openings in the frame or 
shields above the horizontal center line. 
This, together with the shielded con- 
struction of the ventilating openings, 
makes protected-type motors suitable for 
machine tool and similar applications 
where other types of enclosures have 
been required in the past. 


Centrifugal seals permit use of softer 
grease for better lubrication and longer 
bearing life. The company’s Alucast 
rotor construction, in which the bars, 
fans and end rings are cast in one oper- 
ation from aluminum alloys, is employed. 


Other features of these many-purpose 
motors include: heavy cast frame con- 
struction, coils protected by Vinyl Acetal 
insulation, interchangeable front and 
rear shields, and specially designed 
guides for directing cooling air over all 
surfaces. 


Pump Catalog 


UMP PUMP CO., La Crosse, Wis., 
Buss issued a 104-page catalog de- 

scribing the Bump principle of op- 
eration, and range of sizes in both in- 
dustrial and sanitary pumps. It contains 
operating and construction features, em- 
phasized with cutaway views of different 
models, dimension and installation dia- 
grams, horsepower charts, equivalent, 
and friction loss tables. Materials rec- 
ommended for pumping various liquids, 
together with typical installations and 
plant views are depicted. The catalog 
is extensively illustrated with halftone re- 
production of the pumps. Typical prod- 
ucts and recommended pump for these 
products are listed. 


Battery Charger 
A SINGLE unit charger for its re- 


cently introduced rechargeable wet 

flashlight storage battery which can 
be operated from the ignition system of 
automobiles, trucks ,buses, tractors, boats, 
or airplanes, is announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


The auto charger can assure a flash- 
light battery at top charge at all times 
in transport trucks, delivery and repair 
trucks and similar motive equipment. 


Designed for easy attachment on the 
dash, cowl, side panel, or several other 
convenient places on the vehicle, the 
charger may be connected so that it does 
its work with the vehicle either running 
or idle. For charging while the vehicle 
is not in use it is attached to the “live” 
side of the ignition system. It operates 
on six volts and 12 volts, direct current. 


When the battery is charging, a pilot 
light glows at the top, and a toggle switch 
at the side prevents danger of an over- 
charge while the battery is in the charger. 





LEFFEL 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER «0 STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 
Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacity, 


Smokeless Combustion. 


Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MR 


See Additional Boiler Ad on Page 40 
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Grants to Michigan State 


American Dairy Association and Swift & Company 
Contribute Funds for Furthering Process- 
ing and Nutritional Research 


HAT DIRECTOR V. R. GARDNER, of the Michigan 

W State college agriculture experiment station, considers 

“one of the major research projects of the Michigan 

station for the next decade” was assured January 18 when 

the State Board of Agriculture, governing body of the college, 

meeting on the campus, accepted a grant from the American 
Dairy Association to be used in dairy nutritional research. 


The grant amounts to $13,750 for the first year, and 
$8,050 for each of the next nine years. Funds are being sup- 
plied by the farmer-owned and farmer-controlled- American 
Dairy Association, Chicago, with the National Dairy Council 
acting as research agent. 


Work on the long-term project will begin soon under the 
direction of Dr. C. E. Millar, head of the department of soil 
science; Dr. S. T. Dexter and Dr. C. M. Harrison, farm crops; 
Dr. E. J. Miller, head of agricultural chemistry; Dr. C. F. 
Huffman, dairy; Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, head of foods and 
nutrition; and several assistants from the departments 
concerned. 


Studies will be made of the effect of soils and fertilizers 
on feed, the effect of feed on animals, and the nutritional 
quality of milk as a result. A 208-acre farm adjoining the 
college farm at Augusta has been rented for carrying out the 
crop production part of the program. 

“Right here at Michigan State College,” said B. F. Beach, 
Adrian, president of the American Dairy Association of Michi- 
gan, “is the equipment and personnel to carry on this research 
project of unlimited value both to the dairy farmers and to 
all the people of the state, for we realize together the alarm- 
ing problem looming on the past-war horizon. The program 
proposed by dairy farmers to be conducted at Michigan State 
College will provide health to the people as a whole and will 
help to stabilize the prosperity of dairy farmers.” 

Dr. Robert Prior, Seattle, Washington, vice-president of 
the American Dairy Association and chairman of its research 
committee, spent two days last summer on the Michigan State 
College campus, and reported that “the equipment and per- 
sonnel of the college are favorable to the development of 
the needed dairy research.” 

Director Gardner declared that the project should result 
in a large contribution to the knowledge of the relation be- 
tween level of soil fertility and the nutritive value of the 
crops raised on the soil, and of the relative values of those 
crops and the animals raised on them when used as human 
food. 

Quality Improvement Program 

A $15,000 grant by Swift & Company, Chicago, to the 
agriculture experiment station of Michigan State College for 
use in a project relating to improvement of cream and milk 
for manufacturing purposes was accepted by the State Board 
of Agriculture, governing body of the college, at its meeting 
on the campus January 18. 

Three Michigan State staff members have been assigned 
to work on the two-year project. J. M. Jensen, extension 
assistant professor in dairy, will work full-time on the project, 
and E. G. McKibben, head of the department of agricultural 
engineering, and A. L. Bortree, bacteriology instructor, will 
assist on a part-time basis. 


Demonstrations will be given for Michigan farmers in 
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ITS of shining metal the average prospector 


missed entirely. 


So with Seal-Leaks—just a bundle of overlooked 
superlatives. Resilient, odorless, tasteless Beaverite stock from 
the piney forests of the North. Neostyle unit packages that 
keep the unused gaskets sweet and clean. An automatic cut 
that fits exactly, always. A universal assortment of sizes. 
And a handy nation-wide Jobber hook-up. 


Just an imposing array of little worry-saving trifles that Beaverite has 
panned out for you. But Seal-Leaks, the perfect gaskets, are no trifle. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, U.S. A, 


Beaver Falls, 











the proper handling of dairy equipment 
and dairy product so that the quality of 
milk and cream is preserved. Improved 
methods and procedures will be devel- 
oped and passed along to the dairy 
farmer, after which the results of 
the change from old to new will be 
determined. 


Emphasis will be placed on the elim- 
ination of dairy equipment contamina- 
tion by proper cleansing with different 
solutions, correct storage temperatures, 
use of modern heating and refrigerating 
equipment, prevention of yeast and 
mold, and greater efficiency in doing 
the milking chores. One demonstration 
will show how to clean a milking ma- 
chine in five minutes, a job ordinarily 
requiring 20 minutes by older methods 
still in use on most dairy farms. 


Commenting on the grant, Dr. R. C. 
Newton, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, of Swift & Company, declared: 
“We believe this is an extremely import- 
ant project to the small dairy farmers.’ 
Director V. R. Gardner, of the Michigan 
State College experiment station, an- 
nounced the work on the project will 
begin immediately. 

Title of the project is “Improving 
Cream and Milk for Manufacturing 


Purposes.” 
ee ee 


RADIO TIME CHANGED 





A time change for the Fred Waring 
radio show sponsored by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company became effective 
January 4. The show from that date has 
been heard at 10 p.m., EWT, every 
Thursday night on the Blue Network. 

The new time will eliminate the re- 
broadcast which previously had been 
made for stations in the Far West. Thus, 
the show will be heard at 9 p.m. in the 
Midwest, 8 p.m. in the Mountain states, 
and at 7 p.m. on the Coast. 


DISA Annual Meeting 


Essentials Only to Come Before One- 
Hour Meeting in New York Chiefly 
Attended by Proxies 


Dairy Industries Supply Association’s 
twenty-sixth annual business meeting 
under the direction of President John W. 
Ladd, scheduled to be held in New York 
City on February 14 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania will become essentially a “token” 
meeting in attendance but will make pos- 
sible a transacting of the “bare essentials 
of organization business,” it has been 
announced. Scattered member com- 
panies are now designating proxies who 
are resident or are required on the meet- 
ing date for other reasons to be in New 
York City. 


This announcement was made by 
DISA’s staff, following action by the di- 
rectors, to member companies on Janu- 
ary 26. 


“We are abandoning all special pro- 
fram features, cancelling the customary 
luncheon and will hold a streamlined, 
save-travel session, only,” according to 
a spokesman in DISA’s Washington 
headquarters. Fhe whole session will re- 
quire not more than an hour. We are 
modifying our original arrangements to 
come within both the letter and the 
spirit of the national ban on meetings of 
more than 50 persons. To accomplish 
this we are preparing to follow pro- 
cedures that will be new in our entire 
quarter century of activity. 


“Reports of our 1944 activities are be- 
ing made in printed form to all member 
companies in advance of the meeting. 
Through duly designated proxies who 
will not need to travel especially to the 
meeting distant members will be able 
to bring up any pertinent business for 
consideration.” 


Will Choose Directors 


Eight directors will be elected to as- 
sume responsibilities on a newly enlarged 
board of eighteen. At the conclusion of 
the one-hour meeting the new board will 
elect from among its own members the: 
organization’s 1945 officers. 


The eight directors will be elected 
from among these (and perhaps addi- 
tional) nominees: For At-Large Direc- 
torships: S. W. Dennis, Crown Cork & 
Seal Co.; George F. Gallagher, _ Krim- 
Ko Co.; G. F. Kroha, The Pfaudler Co.; 
D. A. Mackin, American Seal-Kap Corp.; 
R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument Compan- 
ies; Roland F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry 
Co. 


For Commodity Directors: Robert 
Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co.; Paul 
W. Thurston, Foote & Jenks, Inc.; L. E. 
Cover, Armstrong Cork Co.; C. E. Glass- 
er, The Diversey Corp.; Merrill C. 
Horine, Mack Trucks, Inc.; George H. 
Scragg, White Motor Co.; H. K. Kimble, 
Kimble Glass Co.; John H. Mulholland, 
John H. Mulholland Co.; Robert Blanke, 
Meyer-Blanke Co.; R. D. Britton, Wisner 
Mfg. Co. 





JESSUP JOINS MANTON-GAULIN 





Leaves WPB to Become Associated 
with Prominent Homogenizer Firm 


R. F. Jessup, who has been associated 
with the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C. for over two years, has 
severed his connection with the govern- 
ment agency and joined the Manton- 
Gaulin Manufacturing Co. of Everett, 
Mass., manufacturers of homogenizers 
and high pressure pumps. 


Mr. Jessup graduated from Michigan 
State College in 1921 and has had wide 
experience in the the dairy field, having 
been connected with the Detroit Cream- 
ery Company, Walkerside Dairy Com- 





I-16 | 
MILK CAPS 
nlAPS 


TRIPLE WAXED 
HI-QUALITY — DEPENDABLE 
Write ur for AampleA 
OHID BOTTLE CAP. CO. 
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T. JOHNSON CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tight 
Cooperage since 1877. 


We Specialize In Barrels For Con- 
densed Milk. Prompt Service. 


Send us your inquiries. 








1046 W. 38th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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pany, Fleming Ice Cream Company, 
Lansing Dairy Company, Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company and 
his own ice cream business in South 
Bend, Ind. 


While with the War Production Board 
Mr. Jessup served as an analyst and later 
became chief of the Dairy, Poultry and 
Egg Plant Processing Equipment Divi- 
sion and also as government presiding 
officer of the Dairy Machinery Industry 
Advisory Committee assisting in admin- 
istering Order L-292 and the production 
of Quota Schedule 1 and 1A. 





JOHN R. LAKE NAMED 


John R. Lake, controller of Dairy 
Sealed, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y., has 
been elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. The Insti- 
tute is a technical and professional or- 
ganization of controllers devoted to the 
improvement of controllership proce- 
dure. Its headquarters are at 1 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








PURCHASE CONDENSING PLANT 





Lewis-Pacific Dairymen’s Association 
has purchased the condensed milk plant 
of the Borden Co. at Chehalis, Wash., 
at a reported price of $115,000. 


Plan Unique Course 


Bowman Dairy Co. Employees Offered 
Non-Technical Studies in Dairy 
Technology at Illinois University 


Chicago, Ill.—Your money back if you 
make an “A” grade, 85 per cent for a 
“B”, 75 per cent for a “C” is the offer 
the Bowman Dairy Co. is making to em- 
ployees who take a special non-technical 
course in dairy technology which it has 
arranged to be given in Chicago by the 
University of Illinois Dairy Husbandry 
Department. 


The classes, which will meet in the 
Henry C. Lytton Building, 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard were, arranged for Bow- 
man employees by the dairy’s personnel 
relations committee and Director Robert 
B. Browne of the University Extension 
Division. , 

Three class sections have been sched- 
uled at different days and hours so that 
all interested may attend. The course 
will involve one class a week for 16 
weeks starting February 12th. The 
charge is $10.00, recoverable from the 
company by good grades. 

Prof. Paul H. Tracy, Professor of 
Dairy Manufactures at the University, 
will be in charge. He will be assisted by 


other experts from the - department, 
which has been a national leader in the 
dairy field. 

Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. 
and visual aids will be used in the class 
meetings, and time devoted to individual 
questions on specific problems. Sub- 
jects to be covered will include milk com- 
position and properties, nutritional prop- 
erties of dairy products, laboratory tests, 
standardizing, milk products, losses, de- 
fects, costs, and merchandising. 





LIVESTOCK FEED RULING 


Washington, D. C.—Feed mixers and 
veterinary medicine manufacturers may 
obtain niacin and ascorbic acid for use 
in livestock feed and medicine on ap- 
plication to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, War Food Administration. Be- 
cause of the very short supply these two 
vitamins have not been available to the 
feed industry and livestock \ medicine 
manufacturers for some time. Alloca- 
tions for 1945, which are small, are as 
follows: 

NIACIN AND ASCORBIC ACID ALLOCATIONS: 


FOR 1945 
Total 
Pounds 
Niacin (nicotinic acid) . 18,187 
Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) “ , 2,424 


Stocks of low-potency vitamin A oil 
are ample and, therefore, its use is not 
restricted. 
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Another Record Return 


New York Dairymen Net $3.52 in 
December for All-Time Peak —Feed 
Payments Boost Total to $4.32 


For the second month in succession 
all-time record returns to dairy farmers 
in the six-state New York Milk shed 
were established in December with a 
rate of $4.32 per hundred pounds. Dr. 
C. J. Blanford, administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area, 
in announcing the return in mid-January, 
stated that the December milk pool 
yielded a farm price of $3.52 per 
hundred pounds, which represented a 
6c gain over the previous forecast of 
$3.46. 

The higher basic farm rate was occa- 
sioned by a material reduction in total 
deliveries for December, arising from 
severe wintry weather throughout main 
producing areas. Dairy feed payments 
from the WFA at a minimum of 80c 
per hundred pounds boosted the total 
return to $4.32. 

It had been anticipated that Decem- 
ber deliveries would reach 410,000,000 
pounds, whereas actual receipts at 450 
plants footed up to 392,722,125 pounds. 

The December returns surpassed by 
1 cent the previous all-time record of 
$4.31 which was set by the yield from 
deliveries in the previous month. Up to 
then the all-time record was credited to 
the average price of $4.22 for milk con- 
taining 3.5 per cent butterfat in Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

As an explanation of the effect of the 
December storms, Dr. Blanford reported 
that farmers, unable to deliver to receiv- 
ing stations, held the milk at home until 
their own holding capacity overflowed. 
As a result, cut off production was 
dumped or, in some cases, fed to farm 
animals. 


Much Held Off Market 
He cited as illustration a report from 
one handler in northern New York that 


20 per cent of the milk expected at 
several plants was lost through enforced 
non-delivery. Similar reports—indicating, 
however, a somewhat lower loss—have 
been received from other points in the 
milkshed, the administrator said. 

“While any estimate of the amount 
of milk that was lost is a matter of 
opnion,” Dr. Blanford said, “it seems 
reasonable to figure that at least 10,000,- 
000 and possibly 15,000,000 pounds of 
milk were withheld from a market. The 
value of the non-delivered milk, figured 
in dollar returns, probably exceeded 
$425,000.” 

Although enforced non-delivery cut 
December receipts possibly as much as 
4 per cent, the total intake was 8 per 
cent larger than the deliveries of Decem- 
ber, 1943. Pool receipts in that montn 
amounted to 364,006,788 pounds. In 
the previous December, pool plants re- 
ceived the output of 51,567 dairy farms 
in comparison with 50,083 last month. 

Milkshed producers shared a return 
of $14,196,785.30 from December mar- 
ketings through the pool, including 
nearly $600,000 in butterfat and location 
payments. Feed payments at the lesser 
rate of 80 cents, amounting in all to 
$3,141,777, swelled the return to $17,- 
338,562.30. In contrast with the current 
total return, dairy farmers received a 
total of $14,252,433.69 from their De- 
cember, 1943 production when the feed- 
payment rate was 25 cents. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out that the pool 
return was enriched 7 cents a hundred- 
weight by the collection of past due 
accounts in the amount of $278,000. Or- 
iginally figured to be worth 6 cents, the 
collections resulted in a revision of the 
pool price estimate from $3.40 to $3.46. 
The further increase to $3.52 is largely 
the result of storm losses. 


January Forecast Withheld 


Dr. Blanford announced later that as 
a result of storm-inflicted losses of milk 





Buy U.S. War Bends 


in the shed, the expected forecast of the 
January farm milk price was withheld. 

In a letter to all dairy handlers in the 
area, Dr. Blanford said: 

“We have decided, in fact, to withhold 
the estimate that has been prepared. 
Our reason for so doing is simply that 
abnormal weather has changed the rela- 
tively predictable factor of how much 
milk is being produced and delivered 
into an unpredictable one. Heavy snow- 
fall and high winds have closed and 
kept closed for days at a time many 
country roads everywhere in the milk- 
shed. As a result, dairy farmers in un- 
known numbers have been prevented 
from delivering their milk. 


“The consequence is that an error- 
proof projection of farm production is 
a practical impossibility. A forecast of 
the amount of milk to be priced in the 
New York pool is fundamental in fore- 
casting the farm price. There is, how- 
ever, no yardstick for the accurate meas- 
urement of the quantity of storm-bound 
milk that ultimately was fed to farm 
animals or wasted in its entirety. We 
have reason to believe, nevertheless, that 
a great deal of milk has gone unmar- 
keted to the detriment of dairy farm 
income.” 


December Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of December of $3.52 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is Ic 
above November and 2c above Decem- 
ber, 1943. In addition, dairy feed pay- 
ments at the minimum rate of 80c per 
100 lbs. bring the total return to $4.32. 


Sheffield December Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 


delivered during December of $3.51 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of le for asso- 
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can automatically during cooling. 


should be in your files. 
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HAVE WILSON 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


FARM—FRESH MILK 


HIGH IN QUALITY @® LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST... 
flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-high’’ 


@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings . 
storage with no rehandling of cans. 


Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON CABINET COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


MILK COOLERS 


- with its patented 
on every 


. Automatic 





ZERO-FLOW 
Packaged Unit 
Model ZF8-HX50 


Delaware 
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LVIEW 


ciation dues. This compares with a 
November net figure of $3.50 and a De- 
cember 1943 price of $3.49. This applies 
to the 201-210 mile zone. 


League December Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for December was $3.46 
per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable November figure was $3.45. The 
December, 1943 price was $3.43. Grade 
A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 

December Minimum Prices 

Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 


keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for December: 








Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I $3.70 -04 
I (Outside) . .20T -04 
III-A . reine 2.70 077 
II-B 2.58 .074 
II-C 2.336 .067 
II-D 2.361 .067 
II-E 2.236 .064 
II-F .064 
III .078 
IV-A 051 
IV-B .056 
V-A . 
V-I 
+Plus uniform price for December, 1944. 


December Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Dec., 1944 ...... . 3,637,230 56,495 17,948 
Dec., 1943 ... . 3,619,966 48,522 17,224 
Nov., 1944 ....... . 8,611,851 50,240 18,671 
BOW as BOGEB . ccicicscccecrs 3,577,807 46,252 19,293 
Jan.-Dec., 1944 43,410,310 811,472 355,807 
Jan.-Dec., 1943 42,131,019 749,661 356,394 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream ond 
Dec., 1944 . 796,337 21,512 15,429 
Dec., 1943 . 721,783 16,956 13,138 
Nov., 1944 ...... 793,485 21,110 12,912 
Nov., 1943 . 704,354 19,288 14,159 
Jan.-Dec., 1944 9,802,109 339,655 211,493 
Jan.-Dec., 1943 9,329,767 268,506 181,433 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond 
Dec., 1944 709,113 29,990 5,509 
Dec., 1943 . 621,402 36,454 6,398 
Nov., 1944 . 689,683 29,019 5,434 
Nov., 1943 «ee 627,008 33,906 5,035 
Jan.-Dec., 1944 8,286,933 493,161 121,292 
Jan.-Dec., 1943 7,845,855 487,494 144,893 
—_— + <= ¢ —___ 


MORE MEETINGS CANCELLED 





Urbana, Ill.—Professor P. H. Tracy, 
head of the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at the University of Illinois, has 
announced that the annual Dairy Manu- 
factures Conference scheduled by his 
Department for March 14 and 15th has 
been cancelled. The action, in common 
with many other similar moves, is in 
keeping with the recent directive issued 


by the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion pertaining to the holding 
of meetings for groups of 50 or more 
individuals which are not deemed to be 
essential to the conduct of the war. 

»> * * 

State College, Pa.—Prof. C. D. Dahle, 
head of the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry of the Pennsylvania State College 
School of Agriculture, announced January 
30th that the Penn State Annual Ice 
Cream Conference had been called off 
in keeping with the recent government 
request regarding conferences and con- 
ventions not directly related to war activ- 
ity. The action, however, in no way 
affects the usual Ice Cream Short Course 
which will be held by the Department 
February 12 to 24th, as to which an- 


nouncement has previously been issued. 
~~ . - 


Madison, Wis.—Announcement was 
made here February 2nd by Professor 
H. C. Jackson, head of the Dairy Industry 
Department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Agriculture, that his De- 
partment is gladly cooperating in the re- 
cent request from Washington for the 
cessation of group meetings by cancelling 
its annual Dairy Manufacturers’ confer- 
ence. This event, long an important 
feature in the north central western dairy 
scene, had been scheduled for April 12th 
and 13th. 
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New plant increases production of 


E-T ICE CREAM EQUIPMENT 
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Now in our new building, with greatly increased 
space, we have not only streamlined manufac- 
turing but also expanded our supply services. 

You are cordially invited to inspect our new 
offices, showroom and factory when you are 
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AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


League Takes Stand 


Board of Dairymen’s Association Asks 
Immediate Milk Price Rise to Boost 
Country’s Butter Production 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Charging that butter, 
“Jong recognized as a nutritional essential 
in the American diet, is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the table of civilians because 
the government ignored the advice of 
the dairy industry and has failed to plan 
. soundly for butter production,” the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, January 26, called for price adjust- 
ment that will encourage farmers to pro- 
duce more milk for butter. 


The Board of Directors of the League 
issued a statement saying that unless 
corrective action is taken butter may be- 
come so scarce that not only will civilians 
be without it, but the fighting forces 
may not have enough. 


“The dangerous degree of butter scar- 
city is illustrated,” says the statement, 
“by the fact that production of 85,- 
000,000 pounds in November was eight 
per cent below November, 1943, and the 
lowest for that month in 21 years.” In 
December, production was ten per cent 
below the same month a year earlier, and 
the League pointed out that whereas per 
capita consumption in 1934, in the midst 
of the depression, was 18 pounds, in 
1944 it was only twelve pounds. 


Boon to Imitations 

“The American people are being forced 
to go without butter,” said the League 
statement issued by President Fred H. 
Sexauer. “The butter industry is being 
ruined. The public is being forced to 
use imitations of butter because it can- 
not get the real thing. 


“The fundamental reason of the butter 
shortage is the low prices farmers receive 
for milk going into butter. Farmers’ 
returns on such milk is so low that they 
are forced to market the milk in other 
outlets in order to meet their high pro- 


duction costs. The remedy is simple. A 
readjustment of returns to encourage 
greater milk production all along the 
line, and to encourage farmers in butter 
churning regions to sell their milk for 
butter production would go a long way 
toward providing the public a larger 
volume of butter. 


“For these reasons the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association urges War Food Admin- 
istration and other government agencies 
responsible for the successful prosecution 
of the war, and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people to immediately increase re- 
turns to dairy farmers so that they will be 
enabled to meet the high costs, including 
the highest farm labor wage rates in 
history, necessary to greater production 
of milk, and thereby greater production 
of butter.” 


BOOMER HEADS GIRDLER CORP. 


George O. Boomer has been elected 
president of The Girdler Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding Walter H. 
Girdler, Sr., who died on January 7. 
He will also remain vice president and 

a member of the 
board of directors of 
the firm’s affiliate, 
Tube Turns, Inc. 
Mr. Boomer was a 
close friend and 
business associate 
of Mr. Girdler for 
many years. 

Mr. Boomer has 

G. 0. Boomer 
the board of directors of The Girdler 
Corporation since it was founded, and 
executive vice president since 1938. He 
was formerly vice president of the Ewald 
Iron Company and president of the 
Pittsburgh Fuel Company. 

He is a director of the Louisville 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, Ewald Iron Company, the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, and the 
Louisville Board of Trade. 


been a member of - 


Butter Pinch Growing 


Rail Embargoes Temporarily Cut Move- 
ment East — Increasing Shortage 
Seen During February 


Reintroduction of the rail embargo for 
a four-day period February 3rd-7th will 
further temporarily curtail arrivals of 
butter in eastern markets. Overall sup- 
ply in the Metropolitan area continues 
extremely short, and while some storm- 
delayed shipments are now coming for- 
ward prospects point toward an ex- 
tremely tight situation. The entire Feb- 
ruary outlook is for further drop in quan- 
tities available for civilian use. Produc- 
tion has lately been showing little or no 
average increase, and the rate of gain 
during the balance of the month will 
probably be relatively slow. Losses from 
last year still are averaging full 11 per 
cent on a weekly basis. Likewise as we 
get further into the month the effects of 
the 20 per cent governmental set-aside 
program will be increasingly felt. 


Most receivers have had further to cut 
down allocations among regular custom- 
ers, and the entire position maintains 
marked firmness in all legitimate chan- 
nels at full ceiling prices. 


Further Swing to Substitutes 


Consumers since the turn of the year 
have swung further to oleomargarine and 
other substitutes because of the difficulty 
of obtaining any butter at all and the ra- 
tion point level of 24 per pound. How- 
ever, the market could readily absorb a 
sharply increased volume without creat- 
ing anything resembling a surplus, and 
without disrupting prices in any way 
from maximum permitted limits. 


Broad-scale coordinated moves have 
lately been launched by many elements 
in the dairy industry to induce govern- 
ment officials to take actions designed to 
restore a better balance price-wise be- 
tween butter and other key dairy prod- 











| a Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100 —Standard BIS Mixture 
No. 103B—All Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 1038—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
We Carry a Complete Line of Brushes 
Designed Exclusively for the Dairy Industry. 


E&- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 











DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


| Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


CHICAGO 

















AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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ucts in the matter of returns to producers 
and processors. 

It is hoped that strong enough pres- 
sure may be exerted in Washington to 
force recognition there of the necessity 
of building civilian butter supplies to a 
degree adequate to protect the dairy in- 
dustry as a whole from permanent serious 
injury, while at the same time affording 
consumers a chance to secure more butter 
out of the total available milk supply 
for civilian uses. 

————“—  —__ 


FRANK PATERA PROMOTED 


Now Sales Manager of Glascote Prod- 
ucts in Cleveland, Ohio 
Glascote Products, Inc., Cleveland, 


‘Ohio manufacturers of stainless steel and 


glass-lined storage tanks, truck tanks 

and accessory equipment has announced 
the. appointment of 
Frank C. Patera as 
sales manager, re- 
placing W. C. Dun- 
lap, resigned. 


The announcement 
states also that C. C. 
Pope, formerly vice- 
president and _secre- 
tary, has been named 
vice-president and 
general manager, and Homer Everett is 
newly elected to the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Patera has been associated with 
the company for many years and has a 
wide acquaintance among executives en- 
gaged in the dairy y industry. 


Frank Patera 





“TAR HEEL” COOK BOOK 


Many Famous North Carolina Recipes 
Beautifully Presented 

Just published by the Marketing Divi- 
sion of the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture is a new cook book con- 
taining a wealth of favorite recipes made 
famous in the Tar Heel State. Lavishly 
illustrated with colored plates and the 
finest examples of the photographer’s art, 
the book is published by the North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture, edited 


by Thompson Greenwood, with recipes 
chosen by Miss York Kiker, who con- 
sulted hundreds af North Carolina house- 
wives before admitting recipes to the 
volume. 

While the book is heavily on the dairy 
products side—as an implement of the 
state’s effort to encourage more dairy- 
ing—recipes using other ingredients are 
not thereby ruled out. The Brunswick 
stew recipe is invaluable, and though it 
does not include the traditional squirrel, 
thrown into the pot as a grand finale, 
it leaves plenty of leeway after the basic 
ingredients are recounted. Other popular 
Carolina recipes in the book include 
barbecued chicken, spoon corn bread, 
sand dabs, pecan pie and corn fritters. 

Those who want to broaden their 
menus to include well-tested and well- 
loved Southern dishes will find plenty 
to work with in this new book. It can 
be had for 50c from the Marketing 
Division, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Night foreman to take com- 
plete charge of New York City pasteurizing 
and bottling milk plant. State experience 
and salary desired. Reply to Box 6, care 
this publication. 2-M-t.f. 


CHEESEMAKER—One with past experi- 
ence in making Italian types of cheese such 
as Ricotta fina latte e latte in 3 lb. cans; 
also whey cheese. State salary desired. Ad- 
dress Box 8, care this publication. 2-M-t.f. 














CONDENSER PLANT WANTED _ 


- WE WANT TO PURCHASP small ‘milk 
condenser plant. Must be now in operation. 
Address Box 4, care this publication. 2-M 











CURD WANTED 


PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
per cent B.f.—for the Italian trade, also 
fresh whey cheese. Write Box 7, care this 
publication. 2-M-t.f. 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—6-8-12 hole 
ice cream cabinets, 4x4 York ammonia plant, 
8x8 Frick ammonia compressor. Box 128, 
Suite 1800, Times Tower, New York on 
i. 2 











Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. 

of 50 words; 2c for each additional ao 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover 
return postage. The name and 

should be included in ti the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















OPPORTUNITY TO SELL your Model 
D Mojonnier Tester for top price. Want 
two. State age, condition, time used, loca- 
tion. Wire collect. Purchasing Agent, 
Golden State Company, Ltd., 425 Battery 
St., San Francisco 11, Cal. 2-M 





WANTED—One 3 foot Stainless_ Steel 
Vacuum pan complete. Address Box 5, care 
this publication. 2-M 








POSITION WANTED > 


POSITION WANTED as manager of 
cheese making or milk plant. Have actual 
experience in making Homeade, Bakers, 
Farmers, Cottage, Popcorn cheeses; also but- 
termilk, sour cream and ice cream mix. 
Also experienced in managing milk bottling 
plant and two combined. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, married, three children. State 
salary and location in first letter. Box 10, 
care this publication. 2- 








DAIRY CHEMICALS | 


SANI TA ATION SAFI ETY REQU IRES 
APPROVE D, guaranteed cleansers such as 
Sram “K” (325 lb. barrels) for equipment, 
cans, ete., and Bram Bottle Sterilizer (425 
lb. drums) for bottles, containers; order in 
2, 4 and 12 Barrels for Economy. Repre- 
sentatives wanted. Bram Chemicals, 2107 


W. Erie Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 2-M-4 


WANTED—Steam jacketed copper kettles 
from 60 to 100 gallons capacity. Must have 
good or fair tinning. State price in rebly to 
Box 9, care this publication. M-t.f. 








CONDENSED-CREAM AVAILABLE 


MICHIGAN CREAMERY desires to 
make connections with concern that can use 
mixed cars of condensed and cream and also 
powder the year around. Modern, stainless 
steel equipped throughout. For further de- 
tails, address Box 3, care this ee 3 














MILK PLANT FOR SALE 


PROFITABLE BOTTLE Milk and Ice 
Cream Plant. Business in excess of $10,000 
per month. Sound industrial city in South- 
west. Excellent climatie conditions. Price 
$35,000. Terms. Address Box 2, care this 
publication. 2-M 














Spray Process 
Dryers 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 
MILE, EGGS AND 
OTHER FOODS 
PULL RECOVERY 
OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 


High Temperature 
Cream Pasteurizers 


—Oo— 
Hotwells 








C. E. ROGERS COMPANY 


8731 Witt Street, Detroit 9, Mich. 


Condensing 
Equipment 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 
Designed to produce highest 
quality 


Ask us for Location of 
Nearest Installation 
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Peace terms every man 


should make NOW/ 


The war is still on . . . and will be for some time to come. 

But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them, 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 


173-175 CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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@ CP has a double incentive to give you the utmost in 
can quality. In the first place, cans represent a sub- 
stantial volume of business. Naturally, we will safe- 
guard this volume by maintaining the high grade con- 
struction that has made CP Milk Cans nation-wide 
favorites. Furthermore, every can that comes out of our 
Arlington Heights plant must serve so well that it re- 
flects credit on the complete CP line of dairy plant 
equipment. . . builds friendships that will help us win 
favorable consideration when new pasteurizers, homo- 
genizers, plate units, freezers, churns or other major 
equipment is being selected. 


Your nearest CP representative will be glad to assist 
you in satisfying your milk can requirements. 


Buy Bonds... 6th War Loan... Buy Bonds 


Canny Pace 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Branches: Atlanta e Boston @ Buffalo e Chicago e Dallas e Denver e Kansas City 


Los Angeles ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Nashville e New York ¢ Omaha ¢ Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. ¢ Salt Lake City ¢ San Francisco @ Seattle e Toledo ¢ Waterloo, Ia, 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King St., West © Toronto, Ont., Canada 





